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T FIRST glance the scene of Carlo Levi's Christ Stopped at 
Eboli (Farrar, Straus) is far afield from the folklore of York 
State, for it concerns life among the isolated mountain regions 
of southern Italy. But for one who has probed the folklore of 
Americans of Italian origin, it offers explanations and light where 
there were puzzlement and darkness. I have often been amazed 
at the cruelty, callousness, and paganism reflected in the lore of 
kindly, religious, easygoing friends from Italy. The material was 
so different from their whole outlook on life that I could never 
reconcile the two. Levi’s book provides the answer. 

For a year in 1935, Carlo Levi, an unflinching opponent of 
Fascism, was exiled to a mountain village south of Naples. He 
found there the meaning of the saying he utilized as his title, for 
south of Eboli the spirit of Christ did not come. In a harsh, sterile, 
depleted land, rife with embittered feuds and long-standing con- 
flicts, there was none of the rich Catholic culture of the north. 
Instead there was a bleak pagan spirit that rebelled against Rome. 

The book helps to explain the fatalism so implicit in much of 
the Italian lore to be found in our own land, but it offers, too, 
a background for beliefs in spirits, witchcraft, dragons, local 
legends, holiday customs, buried treasure, folk medicine. It 
recreates superbly the climate in which these types of folklore 
throve. There is much about the “Americans,” the Italians 
who came to our land, and of the impact of America—that fabu- 
lous utopia—upon the land between Apulia and Calabria, where 
the two divinities were the Black Virgin and Franklin Roosevelt. 

This is a sunless book but one of the most stimulating I have 
had my hands on in some months. L. C. J. 
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WwW we are collecting folklore and folksay we must not 
overlook the quaint and sometimes beautiful epitaphs to 
be found in old graveyards. Our Editor has agreed to start a new 
department for them, and I am suggesting types to be sought. 

One of the commonest kinds is the grim warning, of which 
the following is the classic example: “Stranger, behold as you pass 
by,/ As you are now so once was I,/ As I am now so you must be,/ 
Prepare for death and follow me.” Several people have told me of 
an addendum: “To follow you I’m not content/ Until I know 
which way you went.” Of course, these last lines were never on 
any stone, any more than such epitaphs as the one for Mr. Pease: 
“Beneath this sod and under these trees/ Lies the body of Solomon 
Pease./ He’s no longer here, it’s only his pod;/ His soul is shelled 
and gone up to God.” 

Sometimes you come upon the stately rhetoric of an elder day, 
as in the case of the following prose inscription for Hannah 
Cooley (1817) found at Cherry Valley by Mrs. J. L. Humphrey: 
“Whom it were unpardonable to lay down in silence; and of 
whom it is difficult to speak with justice. For her true character 
will look like flattery, and the least abatement of it is an injury 
to her memory.” Dean R. M. Ogden tells me of a certain Mrs. 
Hall whose tombstone in Spring Forest Cemetery, Binghamton, 
asserts, ‘She scintillated, she exhaled, and went to heaven.” 

Sometimes we are given a story. For example, in the Herpers- 
field Rural Cemetery are stones for the Hendry family, two of 
whom were killed in the Revolution. Of Thomas it is said: 
“While the British and Tories o’er this land bore the sway,/ A 
less cruel Indian my body did slay.” A more famous inscription 








is the following for Ruth Sprague, who died in 1846 at the age of 
nine: “She was stolen from the grave/ by Robert R. Clow and 
dissected/ at Dr. P. M. Armstrong’s office/ in Hoosick, N. Y. from 
which place/ her mutilated remains were/obtained & deposited 
here. 

Her body dissected by fiendish men, 

Her bones anatomised, 

Her soul we trust has risen to God 

Where few Physicians rise.” 
Miss L. Pearl Palmer tells me that a high school teacher on Long 
Island, no longer alive, told her class the story, whereupon a pupil 
said: “That young doctor was my uncle. He found a needle pierc- 
ing Ruth Sprague’s heart.” 

A fourth type of inscription—probably the favorite—is the sort 
exhibiting unconscious humor; for example, here is a sentence 
found at Dundee, New York, by Dr. Donald Tower: “She left 
Dundee to go to Jesus.” Then there is the one for a lady at Wood- 
land: “A Presbyterian—but was converted and joined the Metho- 
dist Church.” 

The last type is the genuinely beautiful poetry illustrated in 
this rhyme for a child at Salem, New York: “Daily I lived as ease 
and nature taught/ And spent my little life without a thought/ 
And am amazed that Death that Tyrant grim/ Should think of 
me, who never thought of him.” Burton R. Pollin tells me that 
he found a variant of this quatrain in the Cambridge Book of 
Lesser Poets, page 275, where it is given as an anonymous work 
of the eighteenth century. 

Take along a little steel wool to clear off the lichens and see 
what you can uncover. Please write out the entire inscription, 
indicating the ends of lines, and address me at Goldwin Smith 
Hall, Ithaca, New York. 

H. W. T. 


SLOVAK WEDDING CUSTOMS 


By ALVENA V. SECKAR 


NE of my earliest recollections as a child is of a bewilder- 

ing, rollicking experience as a flower girl at a typical 

Slovak wedding in McMechen, West Virginia. This is a 
town which consists of a cluster of miners’ homes and the Hitch- 
man Coal Mine, next to which I was born. My mother, when 
still in her teens, had emigrated from the little town of Novoty, 
near the Polish border in the Arve province of Slovakia; my 
father came from somewhere near Bratislava. ‘They met in Pitts- 
burgh, where my mother was working, and where my father was 
enjoying a brief holiday from the Hitchman Coal Mine. 

The “camp,” as the compound of “company” houses around 
the coal mine is called, housed little clusters of people from 
various Slavic countries—from Czechoslovakia (at that time part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire), Poland, Yugoslavia, and many 
others. 

Although there were many occasions at which people got 
together, there was no other that reached the joyousness and 
conviviality of a wedding. The ceremony was an excuse for con- 
tinuous festivities which began as soon as the men came home 
from the pits on a Friday evening’ and went on until Monday 
dawn in a whirl of dancing, singing, and eating that led to com- 
plete inebriation and exhaustion. 

In the Old Country, every village was attuned to elaborate 
celebrations that sometimes lasted as much as ten days. In the 
New World, economic and social conditions did not permit such 
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long-lasting affairs, but whatever their duration, the celebrations 
reflected the ardor and zeal associated with those in the Old 
World. 

In my mother’s town in Slovakia, in Novoty, preparations for 
a wedding were started months in advance with public pronounce- 
ments of the impending marriage. Excitement ran high and 
reached its first climax with the official invitation of the guests. 
A band of musicians, usually playing accordions, together with 
four of the eight druzice or bridesmaids, and four of the eight 
druzbas (this is supposed to be the correct word, although my 
mother referred to them as druzbandy), or best men, went very 
formally from house to house in the village (or villages) to invite 
the guests. They were all dressed in their most lavish costumes: 
the men elegant in embroidered trousers, short jackets, and tall 
feathers extending from their embroidered caps; the women 
beautiful in short, starched, full skirts (puffed out by voluminous 
petticoats), exquisitely embroidered jackets with full, elbow- 
length, puffed sleeves, and “portas” (flowered head-wreaths from 
which hung whirls of varicolored ribbons, and which were worn 
only by maidens). As the musicians played, the spokesman of the 
group knocked on each door in a prescribed manner. The group 
was then invited into each house and feted and toasted, while the 
invited guests accepted their invitation amid much jollity. 

The wedding festivities went into full swing the day before 
the actual wedding at the home of the bridegroom, with no bride 
in sight. The groom was given his traditional haranguing. The 
following morning the guests assembled at the home of the bride- 
groom, where a procession was formed. All the wagons of the 
countryside appeared, decked out in ribbons. Pulling them were 
the most beautiful horses of the village, usually the white ones, 
fitted up with plumes and ribbons. The musicians were in the 
first wagon, the bridegroom and the best men in the next; the 
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other guests either found places in the other wagons or walked 
along with the slow-moving cortege that was full of color, laugh- 
ter, song, and music. Upon reaching the bride’s home, all had 
breakfast with the family of the bride. After that, one of the best 
men escorted the bride and her bridesmaids to the third wagon, 
and with even louder music and song the procession wound its 
way to the church for the wedding. 

Following the ceremony, the festivities resumed with a big 
dinner at the bride’s home, to which all the women of the village 
had contributed. The babble of voices, song, laughter, and danc- 
ing continued the rest of the day. A high point of the celebration 
was reached toward the end of the evening, when a mock hunt 
for the bride was organized; she had hidden for the occasion. 
This hunt was to symbolize a change of heart and her reluctance 
to take up her abode with her new husband. When she was found, 
she was brought to the matrons of the village who ceremoniously 
took off her wreath, which, as a married woman, she was no 
longer allowed to wear. The bride’s long hair, which had always 
been worn in braids as a symbol of her maidenhood, was now 
put up in a knot in the back of her head. In the knot was enclosed 
a bit of tin to bring good luck to her marriage venture. On her 
head was now placed an exquisitely crocheted, stiffly starched cap, 
called a cepec,? which was to be worn at all times. This was a 
privilege accorded only to women who had not committed any 
infractions of their virginity before marriage. A woman without 
a cepec was forced to wear her hair in another manner. 

The bride then danced with the best men, and with all the 
other men present, who first placed a gift into the “truhla” or 
coffer, for the future home of the bride and groom. After this, 
the couple left for the home of the groom, where the bride took 
up her duties as a lesser member of the household of her mother- 
in-law. It is this custom which has given rise to so many of the 
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melancholy songs connected with the otherwise joyous wedding 
occasion. One of these is a well-known melody, whose tune was 
heard by Friedrich von Flotow and incorporated into his opera,* 
Martha, in an aria which Enrico Caruso made famous. I happen 
to know two rhymes that go with this melody. Mila Andic 
knows another version with a slightly different melody and a 
different stanza beat. All these versions refer to the fickleness 
and lack of understanding of men: 


ISLI PREZ POLE 





Ig-li prez po - le, &Smi-hli na ko - ne. 





“O, poz-ri sa mi-l4, to vSet-ko-tvo - je!” 

Tsli prez pole, ‘““Venec na stole 

$mibli na kone. prstei v komore, 

“QO, pozri sa milf, prosim v4s, pre Boha, 

to vietko tvoje!”’ vritte sa pre ne.” 

“OQ, moje, moje, “Ja sa nevratim; 

to Sfre pole, radsej zaplatim, 

ale som zabudla za venec zeleny; 

venec na stole. dukAt polozim.”’ 


Free Translation: 
THEY WERE RIDING 
They were riding through the “Oh, mine, mine, 


fields, These are empty fields, 
Swinging their whip at the horses. But I have forgotten 
“Oh, look my dear, My wreath on the table.” 


All this is yours!” 
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“My wreath on the table, “I will not return; 

‘My ring in the chest, I would rather pay you, 

I beg of you, in the name of God,For your green wreath; 
Return for them.” I will give you a gold ducat.” 


The departure of the bride and groom did not end the fes- 
tivities, however; the next day the parents of the bride gave a 
private party for all those who had participated in the work of 
the wedding, and for close friends and relatives. If the economic 
status permitted, festivities continued until the following Sunday, 
at which time a special party was given at the home of the groom, 
now the residence of the newly married couple. This was referred 
to as “Omladnicky,” or a celebration “‘of the young.” After this 
occasion, the bride was forgotten until the birth of her first child, 
always a grand festival, particularly if it was a man-child! (Even 
in the coal-mining towns of today in this country, as I noticed in 
a recent newspaper item, a boy child is delivered for only $25, 
whereas for a girl the charge is $30! She is not a potential miner.) 

In the Myjava province, only a short distance away in Slovakia, 
there are some interesting variations of the ceremony as my 
mother knew it. The celebrations begin less spectacularly with 
only two of the men making the round, carrying a wooden distaff 
with flowing streamers. They go about making very formal 
speeches of interminable duration and great seriousness, which 
have to be listened to from end to end, in spite of the fact that 
everyone knows of the wedding date months in advance and of 
their participation in it. 

The festivities begin at the home of the bride the day before 
the wedding, instead of at the groom’s home. The next day, fol- 
lowing the marriage ceremony, the bride is taken to her new 
home, where at midnight a very sentimental, preliminary cere- 
mony of giving her the cepec is performed. 

This first night of the bride and groom is traditionally an 
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uncomfortable one, as friends usually perform some kind of prac- 
tical joke like drenching the bed with water. 

The following morning, despite a pretense of careful guarding, 
the bride “escapes” (to her own home). The searching party, 
consisting of all the guests, wends it way to the bride’s home 
where the festivities resume. Those not searching for the bride, 
in the mood for more practical jokes, select the most respected 
dean of men as a victim of a mock shave with a splintered piece 
of wood; a wooden pallet (used for beating clothes for washing) 
serves as a mirror. On the pallet have been painted caricatures of 
the person being shaved. 

Sometimes, too, as the search goes on for the bride, the groom 
is confronted with several other women who are brought to him 
heavily veiled, and whom he must reject upon discovering them 
to be the old matrons of the village. 

When the bride is finally “found,” at the height of the eve- 
ning’s festivities, she is given a mock grilling by the matrons 
of the village as to her flight. She in turn reveals her reasons: 
her husband snores, he sleeps on his stomach, he uses the wrong- 
smelling soap, he parts his hair on the wrong side, etc. 

A reconciliation is effected and the bride is given her official 
cepec, usually a gift from someone close to her. This is done amid 
a more ribald ceremony as she sits on the stone or wooden con- 
tainer used for crushing poppy seeds—a most uncomfortable seat 
but essential to ensure her motherhood! 

This whole episode is another version of recalling the lost 
wreath and freedom of maidenhood. 

Although the wedding in West Virginia in which I was a 
flower girl was not so elaborate or lengthy an affair, every effort 
was made to keep it traditional. The festivities began at the home 
of the bridegroom the evening before the wedding (although I 
remember that at some weddings the bride’s home was used). The 
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bride and her bridesmaids were generally absent, and all the 
jibes, jokes, stories, and songs were deliberately directed toward 
the bridegroom as the butt. One of the songs I know in part was 
always a favorite on such occasions. Together with Mila Andic 
I compiled a number of verses from the multitude that seem to 
be prevalent. 


JA PAROBOK Z KAPUSIAN 





Ja par-o-bok [z] Ka-puS-ian, ne-man ze-ny, len som sam. 





[Ej] na-co mi je, na-cd mla-d& ze - na, 





ked ja mam zo se-bou dost traé-pen - ia? 

Ja parobok z Kapuéian, Zene treba to i to, 
nemfim Zeny len som sam. sito, brdo, koryto. 

(Repeat first two lines.) Refrain 

Refrain: Ked som bol slobodni, 

Kj! nato mi je, naéo mlad& Zena, mal som pilne keSeni. 
ked ja m&m 20 sebou dost tripenia? Refrain 

Zene treba diimitky, A ked som sa ofenil, 

na jej biele nozitky. mam dierave keSeni! 

(Repeat previous two lines.) Refrain 


Refrain 
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Free Translation: 
I AM A YOUNG FELLOW FROM KAPUSIAN 


I am a young fellow from Kapus- A woman needs this and that, 
ian, 
I have no wife, I am alone. All kinds of baubles. 
[Repeat first two lines. ] Refrain 
Refrain: 
Hey! Of what use to me is a young When I was single 
wife, 
When I have enough troubles with I had full pockets. 
myself? Refrain 
When I married, 
A woman needs fancy leg cover- I had holes in my pockets! 
ings, Refrain 


On her white legs. 
[Repeat previous two lines.] 
Refrain 


{Such complaints go on and on in this song.] 


The following day an entourage of cars, most of which were 
hired for the occasion, assembled first at the bridegroom’s house. 
They were all decked out with ribbons, tin cans, old shoes, and 
“Cupid” dolls attached to the radiator caps. (I remember them 
very well; they were our trophies, as dolls, after the wedding.) 
Soon they came tearing through the streets, with horns a-blowing, 
to the home of the bride. The first car was reserved for the bride- 
groom, some of his best men, and as many of the family as could 
squeeze in. The second car accommodated the bride, her maid-of- 
honor, her mother and father, the first best man, the other little 
flower girl, and me. This was our big moment, too. I can still 
remember my elaborate hand-sewed dress of multitudinous 
ruffles and ribbons, my long white cotton stockings and shoes, 
and my hair done up in stiff little sausage curls, painfully tied 
up by my mother, the night before, with long streamers of cloth. 
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The rest of the cars accommodated the other attendants and 
as many of the other principals and friends as could be handled. 
The whole cavalcade went off noisily to the church. Here, rice, 
an innovation made in the plentiful western world, was freely 
strewn on everybody by friends who had already arrived. We two 
flower girls took our positions at the corners of the long veil, as 
we had been very zealously taught to do at the rehearsals, and all 
proceeded according to plan. 

After the marriage ceremony, more rice was thrown at the 
wedding party climbing into the cars, now further decorated with 
“Just Married” signs. They all went off to the city to have the 
official picture taken. 

Upon their return they started the dinner which had been 
prepared for weeks in advance by most of the women in the 
“camp.” Included were all the Old World delicacies and special- 
ties for which whole families had saved and hoarded weeks in 
advance. There was a special soup with glotcy, or egg dumpling 
droplets, holubky, ground meat and rice wrapped in cabbage 
leaves, pirohy, triangular-shaped dough pockets filled with sauer- 
kraut, potatoes, prunes, or other food. There were also roast duck 
and chicken, together with all kinds of meats, prepared in a mul- 
titude of ways in the fashion of many different European 
countries. For dessert there were freshly deep-fried yeast dough- 
nuts and other yeast cakes and breads, filled or covered with 
crushed poppy seeds, and nuts, prunes, apples, and other fruits. 
Eating was really a continuous affair, frequently done in shifts, 
according to the accommodations offered in the small houses in 
which the people lived. Other activities were carried on simul- 
taneously, such as dancing and singing, and the tale-teller had 
his day. 

The accordion kept going all the time. It was the occasion for 
the innumerable frivolous and frolicsome songs of courtship and 
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human frailty. A favorite that I have heard many times is the 
“Tynom, Tanom” song: 


TYNOM, TANOM 





~~! P 
Ty-nom, ta-nom: Na ko-pec-ku sta-la, 





Ty-nom, ta-nom: Na mia poz-er - a -la. 


Tynom, tanom: Tynom, tanom: 

Na kopeéku stala, “‘Neni som ja pysn4,” 
Tynom, ténom: Tynom, tanom: 

Na miia pozerala. Za teba by neSla.’’ 
Tynom, tanom: Tynom, tanom: 
“‘Nepozeraj na mila,” “‘Nepozeraj za miu,” 
Tynom, tanom: Tynom, tanom: 
“Ked nepdjdes za miia?”’ “Otké ti vypadnu!”’ 


Free translation: 


TYNOM, TANOM 


[This is a refrain with no meaning, similar to “tra-la.”’} 
Tynom, tanom: 
On a little mound she stood, 
Tynom, tanom: 
She was looking at me. 
Tynom, tanom: 
“Why do you look at me,” 
Tynom, tanom: 
“If you don’t go after me?” 
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Tynom, tanom: 

“I am not proud,” 

Tynom, tanom: 

“I wouldn’t go after you.” 
Tynom, tanom: 

“Do not look at me,” 
Tynom, tanom: 

“Or your eyes will drop out!” 


[Another version of the last four lines is the following: 
Tynom, tanom: 
“Even a queen isn’t proud,” 
Tynom, tanom: 
“When she has to look for a husband!” 


Late that evening the bride was “found” in a ceremony 
reminiscent of the pomp, mockery, and jollity of the Old World 
ceremonies. After she was finally deprived of her veil by the older 
women, she took turns dancing with all the men present, each of 
whom first contributed to her “‘truhla,” or hope chest. 

Soon after, the bride and groom left on their honeymoon to 
a near-by city or to Niagara Falls. The party continued far into 
the morning, however. As the combination of wine and exhaus- 
tion resolved itself into melancholy, the sentimental songs of lost 
loves or perversities of life were recalled. “Wine, Wine, Red 
Wine” is one of my favorites. The music of this song has been 
published.‘ 


VINKO, VINKO, VINKO CERVENE 


Vinko, vinko, vinko, éervené. Hora, hora, hora, vysok4. 
Kto ta bude, vinko, piti, Kto, t’a bude, hora, ribat, 
ked ja budem v zemmi hniti? ked’ ja budem maSiruvat’? 


Vinko, vinko, vinko, éervené. Hora, hora hora, vysok&. 
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Litka, liéka, liéka, zelend. Dievéa, dievéa, dievéa, rumenné. 
Kto t’a bude, liéka, kosit’, Kto t’a, bude, dievéa, l’ubit, 
Ked’ ja budem Sabl’u nosit’? Ked’ ja budem vlasti slizit’? 
Liitka, liéka, liéka zelend. Dievéa, dievéa, dievéa rumenné. 
Zitko, titko, zitko, belasé. Ruia, ru%a, ruza, Servend. 

Kto t’a bude, Zitko, Zati, Kto t’a bude, ruza, trhat’, 

ked’ ja budem v rade stati? ked’ ja budem v hrobe leZat’? 
Zitko, zitko, Zitko, belasé. Ruéa, ruZa, ruZa, éervend. 


Free translation: 


WINE, WINE, RED WINE 


Wine, wine, red wine. 

Who will drink you, 

When I will be decaying in the gound? 
Wine, wine, red wine. 


Woods, woods, tall woods. 
Who will chop you, 

When I will be in service? 
Woods, woods, tall woods. 


Meadow, meadow, green meadow. 
Who will mow you, 

When I will be wearing the sword? 
Meadow, meadow, green meadow. 


Rye, rye, yellow rye. 

Who will harvest you, 

When I will be standing in the regiment? 
Rye, rye, yellow rye. 


Girl, girl, girl in full youth. 

Who will love you, 

When I will be serving my fatherland? 
Girl, girl, girl in full youth. 


Rose, rose, red rose. 
Who will pluck you, 
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When I will be lying in my grave? 
Rose, rose, red rose. 


As the night went on, the singers inevitably came to an 
exchange of songs peculiar to their own provinces in the Old 
World. A favorite of my mother’s is a song about the lovers of 
Novoty, the village from which my mother came. 


HORE NOVOTY 





Ho-re No- vo-ty, do-lu No - vo-ty, dve lip- ky. No-vot-sti 





‘4 1 





chlap-ci, to sd smi- hd-ci dobit- ky. sta-la_ pla-ka - la. 


Hore Novoty, dolu Novoty, dve lipky. 
Novotst{ chlapci, to si smih4ci do bitky. 


Bili sa oni, v sobotu veéer do rina. 
Pri kaZdom mil&, frajerka vernd, stala plakala: 


‘‘Nebi sa Janko, moje srdienko, nebi sa! 
Tu m&s vineéko, aj piveéko, napi sa!”’ 


“Nechiem vineéko, ani piveéko, horké je. 
Pre teba, milf, frajerka vern4, bitka jel’’ 


Free translation: 
UP NOVOTY 


Up Novoty, down Novoty, two little linden trees. 
The boys of Novoty, always ready for a fight. 


They fought from Saturday evening to morning. 
By each stood his true sweetheart, crying: 
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“Do not fight, my dear, do not fight! 
Here is wine, and beer, drink!” 


“I do not want wine, or bitter beer. 
For you, my dear, my true sweetheart, is the fight!” 


Another song with specific mention of localities has the same 
dominant motif of waiting for the lover who either does not come 
or comes very late. It is especially popular for parties still cele- 
brating in the early morning hours. Always, the rain is coming 
from the province bordering on the one in which the singer lives. 
The song goes on and on, almost like a dirge. The version my 
mother sings is the following: 


OD ORAVY DASD’ IDE 





Od O-ra-vy daid’i-de, Od O-ra-vy daid’i - de, 





UZ moj mi-ly ne-pri-de, UZ moj mi-ly ne-pri- de. 


Od Oravy da&d’ ide, “Dobre tebe éekati, 
Uz méj milf nepride. V teplem loZku lezati, 
Prigiel by mi méj bode, “Ale mne je, joj, beda, 
Pre 2lé éestu nemoéze. Na konitka dazd’ pada.” 
Uz kohttky spievaji; “Prego si si neprieéel, 
‘“‘Pust’ ma, milf, pust’ ma dnu.”’ Dokad daSdik neishel?”’ 
“‘Potkaj, mil¥, trodiéku, ‘“‘Nemohol sem sa mila, 
Kym obletiem sukniéku.” Bo mi mamka branila.”’ 
“‘Ked ti mamka branila, 


Ne zme Zadna rodina!”’ 
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Free translation: 


FROM ORAVA THE RAIN IS COMING 


From Orava the rain is coming, 
Already my lover will not come. 


He would have come, 
But he can’t make the bad roads. 


Already the roosters are singing; 
“Let me in, let me in, my dear.” 


“Wait a minute, my dear, wait a bit, 
Until I put on my skirt.” 


“It’s good for you to wait, 
Lying on a warm bed, 


“But for me, oh, it is bad, 
On my horse the rain is falling.” 


“Why didn’t you come, 
When the rain was not falling?” 


“I couldn’t, my dear, 
Because my mother wouldn’t let me.” 


“If your mother forbade you, 
Then we are no relation!” 


[In this song most lines are repeated, according to how long and 
drawn out the singer wants it to be.] 
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Other variations of this song are found throughout Slovenske 
Spevy. Song number 746 is entitled From Moravia the Rain Is 
Falling (English translation); it was obviously not sung in Mor- 
avia. Another variation telling about the rain coming from 
Orava (in the same publication, song number 10) has the same 
first verse as the version given above but has a happy ending in 
that the girl opens the door! The melody, however, is different. 
Another one has the rain coming from the Presport Province 
(song number 567); in this one, the “boy friend” is a soldier 
who has to come through France. Not wishing to antagonize any 
province, another song (number 40) has the rain coming from 
the “wide fields”; other than that, no reason is given why the 
lover can’t get through. Song number 405 begins with the “sing- 
ing roosters’; the lover complains that it is raining, so his sweet- 
heart immediately runs to open the door. In all of these the 
melodies are different, although there is some melodic affinity in 
mood. 

Weddings like the one just described continue to this day in 
districts of Pennsylvania and West Virginia where people still 
cling tenaciously to their folk customs. I have often wondered at 
their extravagance in the midst of such poverty, but I have heard 
it said that the more fuss made about a wedding, the tighter the 
bonds of marriage—and anyhow, it could happen only once in a 
lifetime! 

Always at such occasions a rich exchange of folk material took 
place. Many of the songs my mother knows were learned in this 
country at gatherings such as these. 

"1 This does not mean that they had a five-day work week. They were paid by 
the day, and employment for more than three days a week was rare. 

2In referring to the cepec Mila Andic remarked, “A cepec is often so valuable 


you can get a cow in exchange for it!” 
3 Some music students claim the reverse! 
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4My main source of reference for Slovak folksongs is a series of periodicals 
published in Slovakia, for about two decades beginning in 1880, by the Priatelia 
Slovenskych Spevov (“Friends of Slovak Songs”). They are published under the 
title, Slovenske Spevy (“Slovak Songs’). This is number 62 in that collection. Some 
of the songs are also published with piano accompaniment by R. Felber 
(Slowakische Volkslieder, or Slovenske Piesne L’udove [Zurich, 1923]). I also have 
a leaflet with the words of some Slovak songs, which was given out at a Slovak 
picnic in Allentown, Pa. It was published as an advertisement by a local furniture 
factory and edited by John Zerosh, who has frequently given his energies to a 
reawakening of cultural activities in this community. 


Indebtedness is acknowledged to Mrs. Mila Andic for material used, and to 
Vojtech Andic of the Czechoslovak Consulate in New York, Mrs. L. Matulka of 
the New York Public Library, and Miss Elizabeth Hamilton of Morrow and Com- 
pany for other assistance. # 


ERIE CANAWL LORE 


By HAZEL A. McCOMBS 


N FRONTIER days the Mohawk Valley was important as a 

water thoroughfare; the Mohawk River was constantly used 

by settler, trapper, and Indian. As early as 1791, however, 
the idea of a canal through the valley had been advanced by 
Elkanah Watson. In 1810 “Clinton’s Ditch,” the ‘Ragin’ Canawl,” 
was finally pronounced practical. Ground was first broken for the 
canal at Rome in 1817. 

With the completion of the Erie Canal in 1825, the Mohawk 
Valley became the scene of feverish activity. No longer was it the 
frontier; it was the gateway to the West. The packet boats moved 
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in a stream from Albany to Buffalo, carrying the people of the 
seaboard states and the Europeans to push ever westward from 
the fertile farm lands of York State to the rolling western plains. 

Many of the immigrants who went West on the Erie Canal 
were bound for Wisconsin. They had a song they used to sing 
about it as they traveled up the canal on the slow-moving packet 
boats. My grandmother, Elisabeth Hazlett, heard it sung as a 
child when she lived near the old Erie. She used to entertain my 
father by singing it to him, omitting the refrain in her rendition. 
It went thus: 


Away to Wisconsin, a stranger I go, 

To double my fortune as other folks do. 

Oh, Collins, remember, that land of delight, 

Is full of red Injuns who murder by night. 

Your cows, sheep, and horses at random will run, 
And your new Sunday jacket go every day on, 

And stay by your father, you'll suffer no loss, 

For a stone that keeps rolling will gather no moss. 
Refrain: 

Who the Hell wants to gather moss? 


All of the passengers on the packet boat used to join in on the 
refrain. 

The canawlers, too, had their own songs that they sang as they 
trod the towpath behind the slow mule team or rode in the 
barges. There was a song about John Mueller, a mule driver on 
the canal, and the lovely daughter of the lock keeper at the 
Jacksonburg Lock.' It seems that she fell in love with the hand- 
some mule skinner and eloped with him. The canawlers kept this 
romantic episode alive in a song. My father remembered only a 
fragment of it which he heard long years ago. It went thus: 


John Mueller was a mule driver 
On Erie’s verdant shore, 
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His walk was humble, but his gait 
Was something to adore. 


The lockman’s lovely daughter 

Had for him a passion strong; 
Although she was both short and small, 
She vowed she’d love him long. 


Her father’s haughty castle 

Stood beside the proud Mohawk; 
He did not lock her in the keep, 
But kept her in the lock. 


Another canawler song, slightly more robust and typical of 
the canawlers’ repertoire is this one. 


I pulled out of Albany, 

On the good ship “Danger” 

To take a trip with the Erie boys, 
I seemed most like a stranger. 


Refrain: 

For the Erie water’s rising, 

And the gin is getting low, 

And I hardly think I'll get a drink, 
Till I get to Buffalo. 


Three days we sailed and struck a rock, 
"Twas Lackawanna coal, 

It gave the boat a helluva shock, 

And knocked in an awful hole. 


I hollered to my driver 

On the towpath, treading dirt, 
To come aboard and stop the leak 
With his lousy undershirt. 


Haul in on the tow line, now, 

Don’t stand by the sorrel mule, 

Put a reef in your topsail, ' 
Don’t stand there like a fool! 
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I pulled into Buffalo about four o'clock, 

The first man I saw was old Beetle? on the dock, 
Says he, “Young man, you’re rushing your team.” 
Says I, “Old Beetle, yer blowin’ off steam.” 


The laborers who constructed the Erie Canal were mostly 
Irishmen, and they brought with them to the Valley the “Johnnie 
Troy” ballad which told of a dashing young highwayman who, 
like the legendary Robin Hood, stole from the rich and gave to . 
the poor. Like many Irish songs of the period it reflects the hectic 
life of British prisoners sent to Australia and New South Wales. | 
The ballad, as my father remembered it, went like this: 





THE BALLAD OF JOHNNIE TROY 


Young Troy was born in Dublin, 
That city of great fame, 

He was born of Irish parents, 
This country knows the same. 


For the robbing of a widow, 

He was sent o’er the main, 

For seven long years to New South Wales, 
To wear the ball and chain. 


He had not been in Sidney long 
Before he was consigned 

Unto a cruel master, 

Who did not use him kind. 


But with that cruel master 

He had not long to stay, 

And like a bold bush ranger 
He went robbing the highway. 


Four-and-twenty bush rangers 
Bound in iron strong, 

Some for highway robbery, 
And some for other crimes. 
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Young Troy amongst their number 
So solemnly he swore, 

“This very night, I’ll set you free, 
Your trials shall be no more.” 


Six brave constables were seated in a row, 
Six brave constables were seated at the bow, 


They being much surprised, 
When Troy commenced his row. 


They being much surprised 
When Troy commenced his rush, 
Four-and-twenty prisoners 

Were ready for the bush. 


Hurrah, hurrah, it’s now we're free! 
We'll pull a good stiff oar! 

We'll smash and break these handcuffs, 
E’er we gain the shore. 


We'll smash and break these handcuffs, 
And then we'll shout for joy, 

It’s then we'll sing the praises, 

Of gallant Johnnie Troy. 


Johnnie Troy, Bill Harrington, 
Jack Jackson, and Ed Dunn, 
As four brave bushmen, 

As ever handled a gun. 


Said Johnnie Troy to Bill Harrington, 
“Load every man your piece, 

For this very night I’m going to fight 
Against the horse police.” 


The first man they met 
Was an old man on the road, 
Johnnie Troy steps up to him 
And these words he did say, 
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“Your gold watch and your money, 

I quickly do demand, 

Or your brains I'll blow out instantly, 
If you refuse to stand.” 


“Sure it’s a watch or a clock I never had,” 

The old man did reply, 

“For a heavy family each day I do provide, 

I was banished from the Shamrock shore for bein’ a wild Irish lad.” 


“If that be true, you shan’t be robbed,” 

Said gallant Johnnie Troy. 

The old man, being mounted, was about to ride away, 

Says Troy, “Here’s fifty pounds, old man, to help you on your way. 


“The poor I always help, 

But the rich I do destroy, 

This country knows me right round well, 
They call me Johnnie Troy.” 


At last poor Troy was captured, 
And he was condemned to die, 
The twelfth day of November, 


On Sidney’s gallows high. 


The poor they gathered round him, 
And they raised a mournful cry, 
“Alas, there goes that gallant youth, 
They called him Johnnie Troy.” 


My great-grandfather, John Hazlett, was a blacksmith. The 
Erie Canal offered him ample opportunity to practice his trade. 
He set up a smithy on the canal at a place known in those days 
as the Four Mile Grocery, not far from the Harbor. Next door 
to his shop was a saloon. It was a popular place for the canawlers 
to stop off to get the mule team shod and have a snort or two at 
the saloon while they were waiting. The saloon had a broad stoop 
where old Indian squaws liked to sit in the sun and weave baskets, 
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They sold these to the passengers on the packet boats. Every once 
in a while the proprietor would become angry at their continued 
presence and shoo them off his stoop. They always came back 
again silently, with Indian stolidity. 

The canawlers had their own communities where they 
wintered when the canal was frozen over. One of them was the 
Harbor, located about four miles east of Utica on the canal. A 
ghost hamlet today, only a few old houses and an old tavern 
facing the route of the old Erie bear witness to its past. Some 
descendants of the canawlers still live there. 

Another canawler community, Howard’s Bush, is now known 
as Frankfort Center. Located about two miles south of the route 
of the old Erie and four miles east of Utica, it is also a mere ghost 
of what it once was. In the heyday of the canal it was a thriving 
small community. There are a few of the old frame houses along- 
side the newer ones, an old boarded-up church built in 1861, and 
a tumble-down tavern as reminders of the days when it was one 
of the favorite canawler hamlets. 

The canawlers who wintered there had many different ways of 
making a living. Some of them used to draw out wood for the 
wood-burning engines on the Albany-Schenectady Railroad. At 
one time there were two chair factories located there. Old timers 
tell that they made good chairs. One can still find them in use in 
many of the old homes here today, which speaks well of their 
workmanship. In addition, a cheese factory and a creamery were 
located in the settlement. Many descendants of the canawlers live 
in the Center today. 

Occasionally one of the canawlers would run amuck. Then 
there would be a little excitement, not to mention an occasional 
homicide. One winter’s night a tough old fellow who had lost his 
hand in a brawl on the canal and had an iron hook in its place 
took some of the younger blades of Howard’s Bush out on a spree. 
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They did the rounds of the local taverns, getting more rambunc- 
tious at each one. Finally they hit Rock City, a quarry town 
which has long since disappeared from the map and the land- 
scape. Here they hammered upon the door of the one and only 
tavern. It was well past midnight—time all decent folks were abed. 
The carousers awakened the tavern keeper. He leaned out the 
upstairs window to tell them that they had better go on home, 
that he didn’t intend to get up at such an ungodly hour to serve 
them. Nothing daunted, they proceeded to knock down the inn 
door and wreck the place. The angry innkeeper appeared in his 
night attire to protect his interests. In the ensuing melee, he was 
killed. Most of the murderous blows were struck by the old 
canawler, who used his iron hook instead of a hand. Although he 
was responsible for the tavern keeper’s death and for leading the 
young men into such a prank, all of the participants in that spree 
received sentences in Auburn Prison. 

Choked with rushes and cattails, partly filled with water that 
is green-scummed and stagnant, the few remaining stretches of 
the Erie Canal are lonely relics of an era long since passed away. 
In some places the outlines of the old towpaths remain, grass- 
grown, and trodden by complacent cows grazing there. Here and 
there one can still find a crumbling lock, or sometimes an old 
stone bridge, by-passed by the years. Bullfrogs and peepers call 
across the stretches where once resounded the bawling of the 
captains and the teamsters. The packet boats, barges, mule teams, 
the lusty two-fisted canawlers, all have vanished from the scene 
to be remembered by succeeding generations in song and story. 


1 Jacksonburg Lock was near Little Falls. 
2 Old Beetle “owned most of the boats on the Erie Canal.” # 














CURRENT EVENTS IN NEW YORK 
CITY CHILDREN’S FOLKLORE’ 


By CARL WITHERS 


N their folklore children are often rigidly conservative and 

traditional—a point frequently made. But they are also often 

very inventive, and it is both entertaining and instructive to 
observe the original treatment they give to contemporary charac- 
ters and events, even within the traditional patterns and cate- 
gories that are commonly called “folklore.” 

The rhymes, riddles, sells, and other items which follow come 
from a large body of New York City children’s folklore which, 
aided by many Brooklyn College freshmen, I have been gathering 
during the last five years. In addition to the conventional games, 
songs, and chants, riddles, gags, sells, insults, tongue twisters, 
secret languages, superstitions, etc., my collection contains much 
data on other traditional aspects of the life of children; for 
example, gangs and clubs; neighborhood, age, sex, race, and 
“racial” discriminations; collecting and hobbies; cheating and 
stealing; etc. Some day I hope to present these materials in a 
study of folklore as an important regulatory and socializing 
influence in the life of children. My purpose here, however, is 
far less ambitious. 

American children not only memorize and repeat verbatim 
but are at all times playing and tampering with rhymes, riddles, 
and the rest of the folkloristic heritage of childhood which is 
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passed down to them from parents, teachers, books, and other 
children. They are also constantly inventing new items on the 
patterns and formulae of the old, in which they embrace new 
experience and new social attitudes. For example, a few years ago 
the word “nigger” became relatively taboo to many children. In 
the old counting-out rhyme, “Eenie, meenie, minie, mo,” they 
substituted “rabbit,” “rooster,” the phonetic euphemism “tiger,” 
and, for a short time, the very patriotically satisfying word “Jap.” 

Times of national crisis, like wars and elections, apparently 
stimulate greatly the process of change and invention in the folk- 
loristic pastimes of children. During World War I many jump- 
rope and bounce-ball rhymes were invented, or revised, to include 
contemptuous reference to the Germans and the Kaiser. Many 
were recorded and printed, but the children have forgotten them. 
They are very likely to forget as quickly the crop of rhymes, rid- 
dles, and gags which World War II engendered. 

Among New York City children, Hitler was the leading char- 
acter for derogatory or patriotic comment. A favorite wartime 
riddle went: “Why won’t Hitler go to the dentist?” “Because he 
is afraid of the Yanks.” Another: “Why is Hitler’s hair straight?” 
“Because we have all the WAVES.” (The British answer was, 
“Because England rules the waves.”) These moved from the 
mouths of children into printed riddle books—or vice versa. 

A favorite jump-rope and bounce-ball rhyme ordinarily reads: 

I won't go to Macy’s any more, more, more; 
There’s an old fat policeman at the door, door, door. 
He grabs me by the collar and makes me pay a dollar, 
I won't go to Macy’s any more, more, more. 

This was often changed, by New York girls who knew Yiddish, 

into the fine macaronic stanza, 


I won't go to Germany any more, more, more; 
There’s a mean old Hitler at the door, door, door. 


See ee 
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He squeeze’ me like a lemon, 
A cholochka soll im nemmin,? 
I won't go to Germany any more, more, more. 


Another jingle used the first four letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
to encourage those who were fighting Hitler and all his works: 


Aleph, boss, gimmel, dollet; 
Hit those Nazis good and solid. 


A nursery rhyme was revised rather wistfully to read 


Goosey, goosey, gander, 

Where next will Hitler wander? 
To fit the new sentiment it was made to express, the original last 
two lines, with reference to “my lady’s chamber,” were omitted. 
The famous old game song sometimes became 


I-tisket, i-tasket, 
Put Hitler in a casket. 


For satirical humor we have 


Hitler had a baby and he said: 
“Hotsy, totsy, a newborn Nazi.” 


A wishful rhyme that was popular several years before Berlin 
fell went: 

Here lies the body 

Of Adolph the First; 

The best we can say is 

He was the worst. 


One other favorite rhyme of urban children was revised merely 
to ridicule Hitler: 

My father went to Italy, 

My mother went to France; 

I went to Germany and saw 

A hole in Hitler’s pants. 
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Mussolini fared much better than Hitler on the tongues of 
the young fry. Only two rhymed comments on him appear in my 
notes. One is relatively noncommittal: 


Mussolini went over the top; 
I thought I heard a penny drop. 


The other is in a revised stanza of a song from Disney’s 
“Snow White”: 





Whistle while you work, 
Hitler is a jerk; 

Mussolini is a meanie, 
And those Japs are worse. 


As a matter of fact, children “disliked” Mussolini far less 
intensely than either Hitler or Hirohito, yet his name (like the 
others) was often hurled as an address term of rebuke against a 
boy considered overbearing or excessively aggressive: “Hey, 
Mussolini!” “Wait a minute, Mussolini!” “Who do you think 
you are—Mussolini?”’ 

Both Germans (or “Nazis’) and Japs—but seldom, if ever, 
Italians—largely replaced the robbers in the game “Cops and 
Robbers,” as it was played by small boys during wartime. The 
cops of the old game became simply Americans or Yanks, or, 
more romantically, Commandos or Rangers. The game, however, 
took on a new emotional overtone because it was often hard to 
find boys whose patriotic feelings would permit them to be Nazis 
or Japs, even in play.’ Before the war, there had been no real 
repugnance to enacting the part of robbers. Indeed, the prevail- 
ing cultural ambivalence of Americans—both adult and infantile— 
toward “robbers” and “cops’’ seems to have made the two roles 
about equally attractive. 

Anti-Japanese sentiment is incorporated in a near-jingle which 
was used for personal insult: 
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I know a sap 

Worse than Hirohito; 

Just like a Jap, 

And his name is John [or any other name]. 


The following rather curious little chant was also reported: 





[First child chants: ] [Second child replies: } 
Who likes Hlirohito? Who likes Hirohito? 
_Who likes Hirohito? Who likes Hirohito? 
I don’t, I don’t. 1 don’t, I don’t. 
Do you? do you? You do! you do! 


Other wartime rhymes dealt with selling War Stamps, with 
rationing, and with the doings of American soldiers abroad: 


Buy a stamp, buy a stamp, 

To help our Uncle Sam! 

Help him buy planes and guns, 
To push right through this jam. 





Little Bopeep has lost her sheep, 

And looks for them so greatly. 

I wish that she would find them soon, 
For we haven’t had any lamb chops lately. 


Mary had a little lamb, 

Her father knocked it dead; 

And now she takes the lamb to school 
Between two hunks of bread. 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn; 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn. 
Where's the little boy that looks after the sheep? 
Down in a foxhole, fast asleep.‘ 


It would be impossible to list all the evanescent jokes, sells, 
retorts, and insults which had to do with the war, but here are a 
few: 
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Would you hit a fellow after he surrenders? 
No. 


[Hits B, and then says:] I surrender. 


What happens when an aircraft carrier comes into port? 

I don’t know. 

Ties up! [A flings B’s tie into his face. Of course, if B knows 
the answer already, he flings A’s tie up.] 


Pep PwP 


A: Do you know who’s in the army hospital? 
B: No. 
A: Sick soldiers. 


A: [Very innocently] I know a fellow the army wouldn't take 
because he had “snew” in his blood. 

B: What's “snew’’? 

A: Nothing. What’s new with you? 


A retort during the war years to anyone who called you a jerk was 
to say glibly, “A jerk is a pull; a pull is a tug; a tug is a yank; and 
a Yank is an American.” 

Next to the war itself, the recent event which evoked the 
most widespread emotional response was the election of 1944. 
Children, needless to say, made their own enthusiastic, fierce, and 
insulting contribution to the campaign. Most of the children 
whose lore appears in my collection were pro-Roosevelt, but some 
were for Dewey. 

The most popular of all the children’s campaign rhymes was, 
of course, this: 


Roosevelt in the White House, 
Waiting to be elected; 

Dewey in the garbage can, 
Waiting to be collected. 


Others are rather similar: 


Roosevelt in the White House, Dewey in the ash can, 
Talking to a lady; Crying like a baby. 


perce me —— 
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Roosevelt plays the piano, Roosevelt is a gentleman, 
Dewey beats the drum; Dewey is a bum. 


(In this one, according to a young informant, ‘““The Republican 
children just change the names around.”) 

The candidates’ names were equally interchangeable in the 
next two: 


We want ——————! We want —————_! 

We want ——————! We want —————— ! 
Where? Where? Where? Where? 

In the electric chair. In the President's chair. 


Two, four, six, eight. 
Who do we assassinate? 
! 
, 


The campaign rhymes which were the exclusive property of the 
pro-Dewey children are weak in comparison and may show more 
adult influence: 

I love Dewey, 

Dewey loves me; 

I’m gonna vote for the G. O. P. 


In God we Trust; 
With Roosevelt we bust. 





It seems rather curious that the “classical” political rhymes of 
American children, 


Sixty needles and sixty pins, 
And sixty dirty Republikins! 
and 


Sixty rats and sixty cats, 
And sixty dirty Democrats! 


seem to have had no currency in New York City in 1944. 
During the campaign, children in some sections of the city 
held mock parades, built bonfires in the street, cheered their 
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candidate, jeered his rival, and otherwise imitated politically 
“mature” citizens. It is hard to say whether they were more 
interested in the outcome of the election or in satirizing adult 
behavior. 

But it takes no crisis like war or an election to set children 
altering their folklore or adding to it. As young citizens of a big 
and lively world they make up—or accept and incorporate into 
their folklore—new riddles about Mrs. Roosevelt’s umbrella, Joe 
E. Brown’s mouth, a Frank Sinatra record, little morons, V-8 cars. 
Their jump-rope rhymes are full of reference to modern cultural 
items like bubble gum, gas bills, millionaires, hot dogs, shellac, 
gasoline, Macy’s, the Daily News, lollipops, peanut butter, and 
to popular characters like Orphan Annie, Popeye, Betty Boop, 
Rin Tin Tin, Charlie Chaplin, Betty Grable, Alice Fay, Deanna 
Durbin. They have at least one all-purpose or ‘‘transformable- 
name” rhyme which goes: 


Deanna Durbin [or any other name] is a star; 
She rides on the trolley car; 

When the trolley jumps the track, 

Deanna wants her money back. 


Their heads are full of folkloristic fantasies about Superman, 
Mickey Mouse, “Heigh-O Silver,” and many other comic strip, 
movie, and radio characters. A popular circular saying is built 
on a pun between “time” and Time magazine: 


“That’s too bad!” | 
“What’s too bad?” 
“Time.” 

“What’s Time?” 

“A magazine.” 

“Where do you get it?” 
“Newsstand.” 

“How much?” 
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“A dime.” 
“Only got a nickel.” 
“That's too bad!” [etc.] 


Children quickly appropriate new villains of the adult world 
for their own purposes of banter and insult, and new adult roles 
—for example, nurses and soldiers in wartime—enter quickly into 
their formal and informal games. « 

Children are of course constantly inventing new items and 
playing variations on the old, even when new expérience or new 
events are not directly involved. For example, in Alphabet Jump- 
Rope, the girls in some blocks must repeat slavishly the received 
chants; any verbal error ends the jumper’s turn. But in other 
blocks the jumper must make up new ones, according to a rigid 
pattern. In one neighborhood any child speaking “Gee-language” 
had to insert, before each vowel in his words, not “g” but a new 
consonant no other speaker had already used in a given conversa- 
tion. In such cases, invention can be said to have become a formal 
trait of the folklore itself. 

Actually the main contents of this paper have less to do with 
invention than with children as participants in the total culture. 
Children playing with dolls or machine guns are not only playing 
but enacting approved roles in adult life. When they remove the 
word “nigger” from a counting-out rhyme, they are responding 
to adult attitudes. Their insult rhymes that ridicule skin color, 
nationality, religion, size of feet, and so on, reflect other adult 
attitudes—sometimes amusingly garbled but often clarified with 
frightening honesty. One way to understand better the values 
and meaning of our culture is to study the attitudes revealed in 
our folklore, including the folklore of children, When we folk- 
lorists become willing to face tasks of this order of difficulty our 
work will be much more fruitful scientifically than it is today. 


1 This paper was read at the joint meeting of New York and New Jersey Folk- 
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lore Societies, January 18, 1947, New-York Historical Society. 

2A cholochka soll im nemmin means “the devil take him!” Sometimes the 
word cholera, cholera, was used instead of cholochka. Macaronic verse is, of course, 
quite common in New York. Here is one not related to Hitler or the war: 


I had a little grocery store, 

And business was so bad, 

I asked my wife what I should do, 
And this is what she said: 


“Nem a bisel kerosene, 
Warf iss uff da floor; 

Nem a match and light it— 
No more grocery store!” 


Other rhymes contain words or lines from Italian, Polish, and many other languages, 

3A friend of mine, an anthropologist with two small daughters, tells me that 
in wartime Arlington, Va., the boys sometimes solved this problem by inviting girls 
to play—as Germans or Japs! Sometimes they were even permitted to play on the 
“American” side. 

4 The last one is undoubtedly an adult invention, but children delight greatly 
in word play around the traditional Mother Goose rhymes. The revised version is 
nearly always humorous and satirical, and sometimes mildly off-color. The com- 
monest trick used in revision is to substitute a nonrhyming final line, to create the 
shock of anticlimax. 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, With cockle shells and silver bells, 
How does your garden grow? And one stinkin’ petunia! 

(This is a great favorite with little girls.) 

Hickory, dickory, dock, Hickory, dickory, docking 

The mouse ran up the clock. The mouse ran up my stocking 
The clock struck one— And that was very shocking, 
Time for lunch! 

Mary had a little lamb, Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece as white as snow; My, wasn’t the doctor surprised, 


And everywhere that Mary went, 
She took a bus. 


Jack and Jill went up the hill Tommy Tinker sat on a klinker, 
To fetch a pail of water; Then he began to cry, 

Jill came down with a ten-dollar bill- “Ma, Mal” 

I think she went up for water. That poor little innocent guy. 


This pastime seems to represent a rebellion against “tradition.” At about age 
seven or eight, children begin to feel that the sacred book of childhood, Mother 
Goose, is silly. The more “sophisticated” variations, of course, come somewhat later. 


# 


AROUND THE NARGHILE: 
LORE OF OLD SYRIA 


By MARION HANNA 


T was a land of donkeys and donkey trails, of sheep and 

shepherds, of sleepy villages baking in the sun. It was a land 

of drowsy, peaceful contentedness, of fervent devotion to 
Allah, a land where the way of life was slow and rather undefined. 
Or if it could be called “defined,” it was only tradition that made 
it so. 

Father remembers this kind of Syria, with her vineyards and 
red wine, her bread, olives, and goat milk. He remembers the 
wide balloon pants and the buttoned waists of the men, their 
goat-hide sandals, their bright turbans; he recalls the wide skirts 
of the women, their white mitties and low wooden sandals, the 
numerous, cold springs where the country folk gathered for 
picnics, roasted lamb, sang, and told favorite stories while they 
passed around the narghile and boiling Turkish coffee sent out 
a tempting smell. 

The inhabitants of Mt. Lebanon kept alive many of the 
ancient tales exchanged between puffs on the old Turkish pipe 
as they passed it around while they sat cross-legged on the ground. 
In monotonous chants, they praised the feats of brave men in 
rhyme. St. George was a hero idolized in song and story by native 
Syrians, especially in Beirut, where, at one time, there was little 
water to drink except at the bay, which was plugged by a whale. 
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Unless the monster was released the people could not get their 
water. In order to get the whale out and allow enough water to 
flow freely from the bay, an animal was fed to him each day. 

When all the animals were devoured, the king summoned his 
cabinet members and suggested the use of children. To decide 
which child should be sacrificed first, a secret vote was taken. The 
daughter of the king was elected first victim. When the king 
found out, he became ill with grief. The news reached the prison 
where St. George was in captivity (because of his efforts to teach 
Christianity). He asked the warden for a release, saying he would 
kill the whale and save the maiden’s life. When the king heard 
this, he sent for St. George and told him that if he would save 
his daughter, the whole kingdom would be converted in accord- 
ance with his religious wishes. 

St. George asked for four bamboo rods with steel points, 
mounted his horse, and galloped off to meet the king’s daughter, 
who was already on her way to the mouth of the whale. When 
he found the sobbing maiden, he placed her by the wall of the 
bay, where the monster was to come, and told her not to be fright- 
ened. When the whale plunged forward to swallow the princess, 
St. George speared him at the neck and killed him. The daughter 
was returned to her father, and St. George was allowed to teach 
the word of Christ. 

This story is a serious one; many other types were sung on the 
holidays. These were called “atobas” and were humorous counter- 
chants between two men of the group who boasted of their 
individual strength, each trying to outdo the other. 

Heroes who were repeatedly praised in such songs were 
“‘Hation Tye” and “Onteth Obess.” Tye was noted for his gener- 
osity. He was so good to his guests that he gradually killed all his 
herd for them to eat. When he had nothing else to offer, he killed 
the horse he loved more than anything else in the world. 
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“Onteth,” who was named after a powerful Arab tribe, was 
praised for strength. He was supposed to have been a Negro 
whose father was white and mother black, Despite his physical 
power, he injured no one unless there was a good reason to do so. 
He fought in many wars and was the victor in every battle. 

Competitive songs using animals as characters are also chanted 
back and forth. One man takes the hero part, another is the lion, 
still another is a donkey. In such a story, the lion eats the donkey 
who has carried the hero’s load. He next threatens to kill the 
hero, who in turn attempts to frighten the lion. And so on, until 
one or the other finally gives in. 

Similar to these tales were the tall stories and numskull tales. 
One was about a farmer who took his lunch with him when he 
went out to plow his land every day. But each time he was ready 
for his lunch, he found that the crows had eaten it. The farmer 
decided to do something about this, so he soaked his lunch in 
strong wine, thinking the crows would become sick and stop 
stealing thereafter. But the crows only became drunk; moreover, 
they liked it and came back for more. 

“T’'ll show you,” yelled the farmer, who caught a crow in the 
act one day. He climbed the highest peak of Mt. Lebanon with 
the bird in his fist. When he reached the top, he said trium- 
phantly, “Crow, I shall throw you down, and you'll never again 
steal my bread.”’ At this the crow was freed and flew happily away. 


Three farmers wanted to give a present to the bishop whom 
they highly respected. They were so poor, all they had was 
“lubin,” or buttermilk, made from the milk of their cows. Each 
agreed to take him a bowl of their “lubin” and started on their 
way. When they reached the home of the bishop, they became 
frightened. Two of them whispered, “What shall we do when we 
get in; how shall we talk to him? We have never been close to a 
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bishop before!” 

“Don’t worry,” said the third. “I think I know how to present 
ourselves. I'll go first, and you follow, doing exactly as I.” The 
farmers agreed, and confidence was restored. 

Upon entering the home of the bishop, they were received 
most cordially. The leader of the three bowed low, holding his 
bowl of “lubin” before him, and was about to rise, when he slip- 
ped and spilled his gift on the lap of the seated bishop. 

No sooner had he arisen when the second farmer, remember- 
ing he was to do the same thing, bowed low, and deliberately 
turned his bowl upside down over the bishop’s lap. 

When the last farmer repeated this same performance, the 
bishop, thinking his visitors were simple-minded, and in need of 
Allah’s blessings, arose, ordered three buckets of holy water, and 
poured one over each of their heads, muttering a prayer in their 
behalf. 


A mountaineer, whose job it was to break up stones, fell 
asleep over his lunch one day, not knowing there was dynamite 
beneath him. Another laborer lit the dynamite to loosen a certain 
section of the mountain, not knowing it was connected with what 
lay under the sleeper. 

The explosion was so great that the stonecutter was carried 
ten miles away from his resting spot to a small village tucked 
on the mountainside. ‘Funny part of it was,” the old storytellers 
of Lebannon used to say, “he didn’t wake up once through the 
whole trip!” No, in fact, he landed on a pile of hay and slept 
there till dawn! 


Before entering upon the solemn weeks of Lent, the Syrians 


used to have one last good time rejoicing in songs, dances, wines, 
and meat. 


ee 
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A priest was invited to dine at the home of a friend on the 
eve of Lent. He ate and drank heartily and started back home 
late at night. It was dark, and he could not see his way over the 
mountain. 

As he felt his way along he heard sounds of merriment. He 
walked in the direction from which they came and met a man 
who invited him to attend. “the wedding.” Since it was already 
past midnight and the beginning of Lent, the priest refused. But 
three others approached him and begged him to join in the cele- 
bration. 

He was led to a chair, and food was placed before him. The 
smell teased his appetite so much that the priest decided to eat a 
little, thinking it would do no harm. But no sooner had he blessed 
himself and picked up a spoon when all before him disappeared— 
the people, the noise, and even the food. Once again it was dark, 
and the priest had to resume his journey with much more diffi- 
culty. 

The purpose of this story was probably to demonstrate how 
a priest, too, can let the devil get the best of him. But when he 
yields to temptation, he becomes more disillusioned than a con- 
stant sinner. 


A good hermit complained that every time he saw people he 
felt the devil near him, and he asked Allah for some means of 
protection. God gave him a holy bell which he was to ring when- 
ever he saw or thought about people. The devil, who hated the 
sight or sound of anything holy, would instantly disappear. The 
hermit used the bell faithfully and never had any trouble there- 
after. 


A true story my father used to tell is about a famous Arabian 
horse. While racing on his steed, the master lost his balance in a 
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jump and fell. He was severely injured and could not move. His 
horse was so keen and so well trained that it immediately ran 
home and stamped its forefoot loudly on the threshold, The 
injured man’s son answered the call and, sensing trouble, he 
leaped upon the horse who took him to his father. The old man 
was saved but remained a cripple. 

Superstitions were important to the old Syrians of Mt. Leb- 
anon. Commonly repeated to this day are these: 


If you drop bread on the floor, pick it up, kiss it, and throw it into 
a fire or into the river. It is a mortal sin to step on it, or disregard it 
altogether, for it is from God, and of God. 

If you eat burnt bread, you will go to heaven. 


Small children often heard this: If you carry a bag of salt over 
your shoulder and walk under the rainbow, you will change from 
a boy to a girl [or vice versa]. 

Proverbs are plentiful, too. Here are some favorites: 


He’s so generous that if you came to him on judgment day and 
asked for the praises and prayers he received from St. Peter, he’d give 
them to you, if they were all he owned and his only means of getting 
past the golden gates. 


Do as you want, 
God is generous; 
Just don’t deny him 
Or injure anyone. 

There was an old death custom in Syria my uncle Jim Moses 
of Utica, New York, used to tell about. Long ago, when a person 
died wheat was boiled, combined with nuts, raisins, candies, and 
pomegranate seeds, taken to church with the body, and blessed 
for the burial. 

After a high ceremony in honor of the dead one, a funeral 
was conducted during which prayers were repeated after the 
priest, and solemn songs of praise were sung. 
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Here is an example of the type of song used during a funeral 
procession. The words were sung in monotonous tones with little 
variation and no harmony. 


Our feet are bare, With the loftiest spirit, 

The stones are rough, A spirit which lifts us, 

But we walk gracefully And we feel like a feather 
And without pain Floating on air, 

For she was a queen Though the stones are sharp 
[He was a king] And our feet are bare. 


At the burial, each person took a handful of wheat mixture 
and threw it upon the coffin, as it was lowered, saying, “God 
have mercy on his soul,” several times. 

Every family had a special grave, and all members of individ- 
ual families were buried in one place. Some graves have as many 
as ten to fifteen bodies piled on top of each other. This was done 
to keep the families from being scattered or mixed. The size or 
depth of the grave depended upon the number of bodies to be 
deposited in it. Some old villages in Syria still have graves which 
are entirely occupied by one family. 

Courtship and marriage in the old country were “more a 
business transaction than a romance,” says Uncle Jim. When a 
young chap decided to wed, it was not the object of his affections 
who had the authority to say “yes,” but her family. Sweet nothings 
were unsaid, and for love and kisses were substituted frequent 
visits with the prospective bride’s parents, who either boasted 
about their daughter or discouraged the young man altogether. 

If they were satisfied with the suitor, the parents immediately 
selected a guardian, who advised them in their marriage plans. 
The most important concern was how much money the future 
groom would pay for their daughter. The price was set by the 
guardian in accordance with how much money the suitor could 
afford. The amount lay between $500 and $1,000. After intensive 
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bargaining, however, the price was often lowered from $1,000 to 
$500—or even to $100 or $150. “It sounds just like an auction— 
and a long one at that!” Uncle Jim exclaimed in relating the 
performance. The only difference in this auction was that the 
price never went up. 

In good weather couples were usually married in a field, where 
a big picnic was enjoyed afterward. Lamb was roasted over large 
fires, and rice was steamed with butter. This was a favorite com- 
bination among Syrians. After eating, guests danced in circles 
around the bride and groom, clapping their hands and stamping 
their feet to the music of a flute, or the rhythm of a drum. In a 
more graceful dance, guests whirled around separately with one 
hand on the hip and the other lifted to the sky. Fingers snapped 
in rhythm. 

While dancers rested, they enjoyed more food, songs, and a 
puff or two on the “ar-kee-leh” or Turkish pipe; this was passed 
around in a circle while men and women alike took turns in 
smoking it. Horse racing was another feature of the outdoor wed- 
ding. Men participated in keen competition on slim “Arabian 
beauties.” 

“She Said Yes,” a favorite wedding song in the Arabic language, 
had a clever twist, good rhythm, and rhyme. Translated, it loses 
its effect. However, here is its general idea: 


She said yes, 

This pretty young daughter; 

She said yes, 

Like her mother to her father, 

And her aunt to her uncle, 

And her sister to her lover. 

She said yes, 

And is following in their footsteps, 

This blushing young maiden, 

This happy, happy bride. # 











“JONES'S BOYS THEY BUILT A MILL” 
FOLK HISTORY OF THE EVAS KILL | 


By PERCY M. VAN EPPS 


N this sketch I purpose to tell of certain old-time mills of 

the Evas Kill together with such bits of the lore of Cranes 

Hollow and its stream as can now be salvaged. 
Westward from the city of Schenectady just sixteen miles, a 
small tributary from the north joins the Mohawk River. This 
stream, the Evas Kill, was thus named at the period of the settle- 
ment of the region in the first half of the eighteenth century after 
Eva Van Alstine was killed by the Indians. At the junction of 
this stream with the Mohawk is the hamlet of Cranesville, first 
settled by the Groot family early in the eighteenth century. The 
Evas Kill here enters the Mohawk through a narrow but pict- 
uresque ravine two miles in length, running northeasterly from 
the river. Through this ravine, whose sides are mainly wooded, 
there parallels the Kill a well-kept roadway which crosses the 
stream on this part of its course over no less than nine substantial, 
arched bridges. 

Northward, beyond the ravine we find the headwaters of the 
Evas Kill in a comparatively level tract of farm and forest land, 
somewhat swampy in part, approximately two miles in length 
from north to south and of about the same distance in breadth. 

In the decade of the 1690’s there came from New Jersey and 
settled in this tract several interrelated Jones families. The young 
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men of one of these families soon after their arrival threw a dam 
across the Evas Kill and built and operated a sawmill equipped, 
of course, with a vertical or “up-and-down saw,” as such saws were 
commonly called. (Circular saws were then unknown.) An 
unknown local poet of this period composed certain stanzas 
regarding this mill, which for a time were well known and oft 
repeated, but of which today only three stanzas remain. These 
were preserved in the memory of the owner of another mill far- 
ther down this stream. A son of the owner of this mill, the late 
Milton MacLachlan of Walkill, told me of these stanzas and said 
that his father said there were more but they had passed from his 
memory. The stanzas were as follows: 


Jones’s boys they built a mill, 
Most the time "twas standing still 
But when it ran, it made a noise 
Because ‘twas built by Jones’s boys. 


In this mill they rolled a log, 
To whose side they spiked a dog, 
And now this mill’s won great renown 
Because its saw goes up-and-down. 


When Willie Jones turns on the water, 
Dancing like King Herod’s daughter, 

The keen-toothed saw slits through the logs, 
Like sunshine pierces morning fogs. 


Mr. John Knapp of Scotia, long a resident of the Evas Kill 
area and a thorough student of that region, says that there is plain 
evidence of an old-time dam on the Kill near the southern margin 
of its flat-land watershed. Here, it appears certain, stood the 
Jones Boys mill, whose saw went up and down. The remains of 
this dam are at a point a little over two miles north of the Mohawk 
River. Here at the extreme margin of the flat-land the Evas Kill 
enters the northern end of the Cranes Hollow Ravine. To the 
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west of this point on a forested ridge, known to its earliest settlers, 
the Knights Family, as the “Sugar Bush,” are two large quarries 
whence much stone, a Dolomite of excellent quality, was taken 
during the construction of the Erie Canal. Off to the east at the 
site of the old dam on the margin of Schenectady County are the 
wooded slopes of an area long known to its early residents as 
“Paddy Hookie”; an odd place name whose origin or application 
to this particular region is not known. Incidentally, the “Paddy 
Hookie” area abounds with giant black cherry trees. This fact 
however does not seem to have any bearing on its peculiar name. 
It is said that in early days many Indian arrowheads were found 
on the cultivated slopes adjoining “Paddy Hookie.” 

There were in the early days of the Evas Kill at least three 
sawmills besides the famous mill built by Jones’s Boys: the 
MacLachlan Mill at the northern end of the Hollow; a mill a 
mile south of this which may be designated as the Neff Mill; and 
at the lower end of the Hollow a third known as the Dawson Mill. 

The temptation comes here to tell of a visit made in my boy- 
hood in the late 1860’s to the MacLachlan sawmill, one of the four 
old-time mills of the Evas Kill and probably the last one of the 
group to be operated. 

When, one bright spring morning, my grandmother said, 
“Today, Percy, you and I will walk over to Cranes Hollow to 
spend the day with Aunt Katy [her sister],” I was delighted, for 
at last I was to have an opportunity to see the MacLachlan saw- 
mill which I hoped we would find working. Our route for the 
three-mile walk led us along highways and through pastures and 
pleasant shady lanes. When within a half-mile of our destination 
we paused, hearing the clash and roar of machinery ahead, my 
joy knew no bounds, for the MacLachlan mill was running. And 
at last I was to visit a sawmill at work. 

Atriving at the MacLachlan home I at once made my way to 
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the sawmill, which stood just across the Kill from the house. 
There I found Uncle Peter and his son Milton, busily engaged 
in placing logs on the saw carriage before the swiftly moving 
up-and-down saw stretched in a movable frame, as though wielded 
by some invisible giant hand, slicing with swift strokes boards 
and planks from the logs which were moved against it. After 
each cut was made the saw carriage was swiftly moved back in 
position for another cut by an ingenious arrangement of press 
pullies controlled by a hand lever. In this old mill, its massive 
hewn timbers trembling with the vibration of its moving machin- 
ery, its air redolent with the pungent aroma of the freshly sawn 
boards of pine and hemlock, I stood for a long time in mute 
fascination. Finally I was told if I went in to a lower part of the 
mill I would see the wheels and crankshaft giving the motion to 
the saw, and in a pit still lower down the large iron waterwheel 
with its swiftly turning vertical shaft, water spouting from it in 
every direction over the large timberwork, making footing there 
slippery and dangerous. There was a tall shaft crowned with a 
gear-wheel from which extended a horizontal shaft, bearing a 
large iron crank whose connecting rod, the arm of the giant of the 
mill, gave motion to the saw above. During this memorable day 
my time was mostly spent at the Old Mill, and I more than once 
went into its lower part where lay the ever-spouting water wheel, 
for all the world like a miniature Niagara. Despite the insecure 
and dangerous footing on the wet and slippery timbers, this 
under-ground part of the old mill with its fountain of water going 
from the leaky old turbine and the roar and clash of the big iron 
cogwheels had a fascination equal to that of the big saw above. 
Originally the machinery of the MacLachlan mill, like that of 
all early mills of the Evas Kill and adjoining region during 
colonial and somewhat later periods, was driven by large wooden 
water wheels, generally of the overshot type. Many years ago the 
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dam of the MacLachlan mill had been washed away by a freshet, 
and its older wheel was then wrecked or carried away. This was 
replaced by the iron turbine, of an early pattern, seen at the time 
of my visit. 

Home again after the never-to-be-forgotten day, my dreams 
were often of visits to wonderful mills and waking I would say, 
“Yes, some day I will have a mill all my own”; it mattered not 
what kind of a mill it was, so long as it had plenty of shafts, wheels, 
and belts and, of course, a water wheel. Soon thereafter I filled 
the blank pages of a treasured book with penciled sketches of 
mill I would build. My visit to the MacLachlan Mill was timely, 
for soon thereafter its owner removed to Ulster County, and the 
old mill, neglected, fell in decay and ruin. 

Into the flatlands of the Evas Kill there came in 1793 Cor- 
nelius Dodds who secured there a tract of land. He was said to 
have been a Revolutionary soldier and like the Jones families is 
thought to have come from some place in New Jersey. Mr. Dodds 
became a successful farmer and an honored member of his com- 
munity. Kindly and helpful to his neighbors, he was long remem- 
bered for his peculiar skill in keeping their clocks in running 
order. 

His eldest son John, born in 1810, became expert in bricklay- 
ing and eventually a master mason. A few years later with a part- 
ner, Elam Luddon, he accepted and fulfilled contracts for the 
erection of large brick mansions in the Amsterdam area; among 
these were the two original homesteads of the VanderVeer family. 

Dodds became noted for the portals, in ornate and classic 
style, which he designed, and which were built under his direc- 
tion. On the completion of the last chimney of each of these 
mansions Dodds had a unique manner of celebrating: he would 
climb to the very top of the last chimney, stand on his head, and 
crack his feet together while poised in mid-air. He was locally 
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known as “Pompey Dodds,” a name possibly suggested by one 
who witnessed this chimney-top exploit, and was reminded of 
the famous granite column, “Pompeys Pillar,” in Alexandria, 
Egypt, erected in honor of Pompey, the Roman General. 

Housetops exploits, commemorative or otherwise, seem to 
have been quite frequent in this area during the last century. 
I have a record of no less than three such; one anecdote relates to 
the near-by village of West Galway, long nick-named ‘Top 
Notch.” 

Adjoining the northern boundary of the Evas Kill flat lands 
is a prominent dolomite ridge; here, built on the exact boundary 
line between the counties of Saratoga and Fulton stands this 
village of West Galway of whose odd nickname we find the origin 
in Sylvester's History of Saratoga County (1878, p. 361). “Top 
Notch” is said to have received this name at the time the first 
church was built there. After the frame was up one of the work- 
men climbed to the peak of the rafters, and, standing upright, 
shouted to those below that he now stood on “‘the very top notch.” 
The name seemed so appropriate that it at once became popular, 
and still clings to the village. # 


"REN DOW AND THE DEVIL 


By HARRY M. MacDOUGAL 


[The story of Lorenzo Dow and the Devil has seen print many 
times before, but to our minds seldom has it been better told than in 
this version which comes directly from a family tradition. Those inter- 
ested in Lorenzo Dow might consult C. C. Sellers’ biography which 
was published in 1928, where they will learn that Dow was born in 
1777, married his famous first wife Peggy in Westernville in 1804, and 
died in 1834. See also Robert Gard’s play “Raisin’ the Devil” in The 
Lake Guns of Seneca and Cayuga, and Eight Other Plays of Upstate 
New York (Cornell University Press, 1942) and Emilyn E. Gardner’s 
Folklore from the Schoharie Hills, New York (Michigan University 
Press, 1937, pp. 36-108, 307, 314-317) —Eprror] 


Y grandfather, Milo Durand, had quite a large farm 

in Elizabethtown, and it seems to have been a stopping 

place for peddlers, tinkers, tramps, preachers, travelers 
on the underground railroad, and other itinerants. Lorenzo Dow, 
the famous preacher-hero, was one of the guests at Durand Farm 
when travelling through this part of Essex County. As they sat 
talking Grandfather told Dow that he had repeatedly heard that 
on at least one occasion Dow had raised the Devil, and he asked 
him to tell him the circumstances. Dow seemed willing enough to 
relate the facts, and this is his story. 

“One late afternoon in early fall, after having traveled many 
weary miles, I arrived at a little log cabin in a clearing and begged 
a night’s lodging. Although I had been a welcome guest there 
before, the woman of the house, while she granted my request, 
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did not seem overanxious to entertain me. However, I was too 
tired to proceed farther that night, so I entered the humble abode. 
The good wife said that her husband was away, and that she did 
not expect him home until the next day, so I thought that was 
the reason she seemed reluctant to have me stay. She hastily pre- 
pared a simple meal for me, of which I gratefully partook. The 
house consisted of a rather large living room and a small bedroom. 
There was also a loft, reached by a rude ladder. The furniture 
was exceedingly crude. A homemade couch occupied one side of 
the room and the other articles of furniture were benches, and 
roughly constructed table and stand. The fireplace took up con- 
siderable space and was supplied with andirons, tongs, poker, and 
a crane upon which hung a large iron kettle. As usual, there was 
the very necessary brick bake-oven, in which the baking was done 
by heating the lower part of it with live coals. A small fire was 
burning on the brick heater, as the nights grow chilly very early 
in the north woods. In one corner of the room stood a hogshead 
nearly full of tow, and the small flax wheel near by would soon 
be called into action to convert the tow into thread. 

“After I had finished my supper, I read a chapter in the little, 
worn Testament I always carry, then humbly knelt on the rough 
floor, and prayed that the peace of God might descend on the 
inmates of the home giving me shelter. After this I retired to 
rest in the small room behind a bearskin curtain. Being very 
weary, I immediately fell into a peaceful slumber, but for some 
strange reason awakened in a short time with a feeling of impend- 
ing evil and heard the low murmur of voices in the adjoining 
room. I did not recognize the man’s voice but knew it was not 
the voice of the master of the house and came to the disturbing 
and unwelcome conclusion that the visitor was no chance caller. 

“In a few moments, the silence of the night was broken by the 
sound of heavy, stumbling footsteps, and a thick voice attempting 
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to sing a ribald song. Immediately there was consternation in the 
next room. The woman said in a frenzied whisper: “You can’t 
escape; if you meet him he will kill you; if not now, later. Here, 
get into this hogshead and I'll cover you with the tow.’ With 
quick movements this was accomplished, and the woman had just 
seated herself, when her husband staggered into the room. 

““Didden ’spect me home so soon, did ye, my dear?’ 

““No,’ she answered, ‘how did you happen to come?’ 

“‘Got to thinkin,’ ‘lil woman might get lonesome, thash 
reason. Ain’t had no company, hev ye?’ he added suspiciously. 

“ ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘we have company now, for the great preacher, 
Lorenzo Dow, is sleeping in the next room, if he can sleep in all 
this racket. You don’t mind his being here, do you?’ 

“No, shiree, thash alright; good man, Lorensho Dow; trush 
him anywhere. He’s got big pull with Almighty, he’s sho blamed 
good; but ef I’d found some other company here, I might hev 
comed to the pint ev killin’. Shay, I’ve heerd tell Preacher Dow 
kin raise the Devil an’ I want to see him do it right now.’ 

“In spite of his wife’s remonstrances, he requested me to come 
out and show what I could do, and almost immediately I appeared 
on the scene and answered the strange request and said: ‘Yes, I 
have the power to raise the Devil, but not in the manner you are 
now demonstrating. I warn you, however, that it will be a terrify- 
ing sight and perhaps dangerous, because when he appears he will 
be clothed in a sheet of flame. Do you still wish it to be done?’ 

“He answered, ‘Go ahead, Parshun, I ain’t ’fraid uv man, 
beast, or devil. She that big b’arskin over there? I killed the 
critter with a club’—which statement could well be believed 
because the mountaineer was over six feet tall and weighed at 
least two hundred and forty pounds. 

“Very well,’ I said, ‘but take this poker to defend yourself 
and deal the Devil a hard blow as he goes past you.’ 
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“Then, with the tongs I extracted a burning brand from the 
fireplace and with the loud command, ‘Satan, come forth!’ flung 
the brand into the hogshead. Immediately, the tow ignited, filling 
the room with smoke and flame, and out of the conflagration 
emerged a wild fire-bedecked figure who, emitting loud shrieks, 
darted frantically into the outer darkness. The fire was quickly 
quenched by a bucket of water which stood near. 

“The participants in the affair were affected in different ways. 
The husband, almost sobered, believed he had witnessed a super- 
natural demonstration and resolved he would try to live in a 
manner to escape eternal fire. The wife thankfully realized that 
dire vengeance for herself and her admirer had been averted 
and concluded that the path of virtue was the only safe one to 
follow, while the evicted ‘Devil’ extinguished his burning gar- 
ments in a stream, and painfully made his way to his shack to 
nurse his burns and meditate on his deliverance from a worse 
fate than had befallen him. I was well satisfied with my ruse, 
believing that a domestic tragedy had been prevented and trust- 
ing that the lesson would be lasting and salutary. And that was 
how I raised the Devil.” 


On another occasion Preacher Dow thought his hearers were 
growing lax in their religious fervor and devised the means of 
quickening their spiritual interest. He engaged a young Negro, 
under vows of strict secrecy, to help him in his plan. He gave the 
Negro a powerful sounding horn and directed him to climb a 
high tree near the place where the services were conducted, and 
at a stated time to blow a mighty blast. After the Reverend Mr. 
Dow had admonished his hearers to turn from their evil ways 
and seek salvation before it was too late, he questioned them: 
“Are you prepared to meet your Master? If the angel Gabriel 
should blow his born, would you be ready?” At that moment a 
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mighty blast sounded seemingly directly overhead, and many 
of the hearers fell upon their knees imploring mercy, believing 
the hour of doom had arrived. Perhaps such spectacular methods 
were often of doubtful value, but they were largely employed by 
old-time revivalists. 

Lorenzo Dow was absolutely sincere and gave his life for the 
cause he represented. He did not live to be an old man, for the 
span of his life was shortened by privations and overexertions, but 
we trust he has obtained a heavenly award for his faithful service 
for his Master. 


The following article is taken from the Keeseville Herald of 
October 11, 1831: 


LORENZO DOW 


Everybody has heard of the celebrated Lorenzo Dow, that boisterous 
eccentric, long bearded itinerant preacher, who has travelled about 
the country these forty years, haranguing the people and drawing 
multitudes after him wherever he goes. He is skilled to perfection in 
all sorts of contrivances by which to chain his hearers to his long 
winded sermons. He carries his rude expressions and singular con- 
tortions of countenances to such a pitch as often to excite risibility in 
the most devout, while at the same time he fastens the attention of 
the most stupid: A whole congregation is frequently convulsed with 
laughter by some of his odd phrases. The following was related to us 
by a gentleman who was present on the occasion, and assured us that 
he never saw a congregation more quiet during a sermon in his life:— 

About two thousand persons were assembled together in a large 
village meeting house in a village not 20 miles from Boston. Old Lor- 
enzo, wrapped up in a half worn green baize blanket entered and 
after much elbowing through the crowd, succeeded in ascending the 
pulpit stairs, and after taking a full survey of the multitude, addressed 
them as follows: “Fellow sinners, I say fellow sinners, since I under- 
stand from your minister that you are in the habit of getting up and 
going out of the meeting house and otherwise disturbing the congre- 
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gation while he is preaching, and he wishes me to give you a lecture 
on the subject, and I shall now begin my sermon by dividing you into 
three different classes, to wit: The good; the bad; and the tag rag and 
bob tail. Anyone that leaves the house during the present services, 
him or her I shall call bob tail.” Lorenzo spoke more than two hours, 
and not a soul—man, woman or child, dared to stir from their seats; 
and on winding up his discourse, he congratulated them because there 
were no bob tails in the congregation. Suffice it to say, that the minister 
who made the complaint never had any difficulty with his congrega- 
tion afterwards. # 


HANGED IN THREE PLACES, 
BURIED IN TWO 


By HENRY CHARLTON BECK 


AM always a little surprised when I find those who, boasting 

familiarity with off-the-main-highway New Jersey, confess to 

knowing nothing at all about the Mordecai Swamp. That is 
because, tracking down one legend or another, I seem to have 
been mucking about in that watery wasteland, filled with punk- 
dry “islands,” at various intervals over the last twenty years. 

The quest usually has been for some evidence of the loot or 
at least the hideaway of Joe Mulliner. Joe was a refugee, a leader 
of those outlaws of Revolutionary days who, refusing to adhere 
to the patriot cause and abhorring the notion of siding with the 
King, enjoyed their own brand of “fun” while their friends and 
neighbors were away from home, 
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Joe’s band chased cattle into the woods, scattered pigs into the 
pineland forests, and recurrently stooped to pillage and murder. 
That the homespun barnyard raiders made a thorough job of 
running pigs into the swamps is borne out in the lingering name 
of at least one forgotten town, Hog Wallow, once the center of 
hog hunts long before deer hunting required a legal season. 
Moreover, the only folksay picture of Joe that I have been able 
to sketch out shows a giant, red-bearded rascal retiring into Mor- 
decai with a squealing porker under each arm. 

There is no record, however, to prove that Joe himself killed 
anything but stolen livestock or creatures of the wild. There was 
never a formal charge of murder. My feeling always has been that, 
although he was hanged, Joe was chiefly a rowdy, even a Robin 
Hood, a man who was caught and condemned as an example to 
others who proved more elusive. 

Joe’s grave, down in the bushes near Crowleytown along the 
Mullica river, tells nothing. There were two grave markers last 
time I was there, revealing a kind of belated rivalry between 
forces bent on giving the outlaw dubious honors. One marker is 
a field stone, simply initialed. The other, a few feet away, is a 
board on which the Indian King Gun Club has painted a name 
and date. As for Mordecai Swamp, Joe’s hiding place for so long 
across the river and road, it is still as mysterious as ever, still as 
inviting and repellent as it was in Colonial times—even though 
my last expedition included the use of a modern mine-detector. 
I was looking for legendary cannon balls, made at Batsto Furnace, 
and the “spong” where Joe was supposed to have buried his loot. 
I found neither. 

Joe, according to the natives, was caught and hanged not far 
from Pleasant Mills. Pineys have shown me the very buttonwood 
from which they said his body dangled in the air. On the other 
hand, more celebrated historians than I shall ever be have argued 
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that his execution was either in Woodbury, seat of Gloucester 
County, or in Burlington, the earlier Provincial capital. Oddly 
enough, through the years the facts have remained unnoted in 
an unexpected place—among the pages of a little book called 
Reminiscences of Methodism in West Jersey by the Rev. G. A. 
Raybold, the last little corner in which I had expected to find 
them. 

Writing of three celebrated Methodist pastors, Pedicord, 
Cromwell, and Budd, the author leads into his disclosures by 
saving that the old jail in Burlington was not unvisited. ‘“No,” 
says he, “these servants of Christ went everywhere, anywhere, 
within proper bounds, to offer salvation to lost souls.” Joe’s soul 
was, almost to the end, among the lost. Quoting “the present 
venerable John Walker” in the 1840's, Mr. Raybold continues: 


It must have been the year 1781, as those brethren traveled this 
circuit at the time, that the notorious refugee and tory, Mulliner, was 
captured and imprisoned. This man, while his countrymen were in 
the battle-field, fighting for liberty, equality, and all the rights of 
man; and the women of his country were at home, suffering all but 
starvation and death—as neglected fields, and empty granaries, and 
many other disorders, could fully display—this man with his band of 
miscreants lived by plunder, rapine, and blood; robbing those who 
had anything to lose; burning by fire, wantonly and maliciously, that 
which could not be conveyed to recesses of the swamp where they 
camped. ... 


Joe Mulliner at length was caught, perhaps at Washington 
Field, once the site of an inn whose ruins can be found in an 
overgrown tangle far from any passable road; perhaps at Nesco, 
the shorter name of Nescochague, which has been translated 
from the original Indian meaning Sweetwater. “Mulliner was 
taken and conveyed to Burlington,” Mr. Raybold quotes his 
witness. “Here he was imprisoned for about six weeks; in the 
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space of which time he was tried by the court, condemned, and 
sentenced to be hanged by the neck until dead... . 

“During the term of his imprisonment the preachers we have 
named visited the unhappy wretch. William Budd of New Mills 
[this is Pemberton now] joined with the loving, weeping Pedi- 
cord and the powerfully persuasive Cromwell, to induce this 
soul, so guilty, to hear the words of warning.” Mulliner is said 
to have become “alarmed,” repenting “most sincerely” and 
“confessing his baseness.” Even so, the old preachers continued 
to work on the prisoner—they must have, in view of what occur- 
red. 

At this point the account veers to quoting a youth of seven- 
teen who, on the day of execution, 


united with a friend and procured a horse; and, mounted one behind 
the other, in this manner rode to the scene of the last act of Mulli- 
ner’s eventful life. Thousands of people, it was computed, were there 
collected, from all parts of the country, in all manner of conveyances, 
from the humble equestrian we have described, the ox-team, and its 
load of living curiosities from the interior of the pines, even to the 
more aristocratic and heavy coach, of which but a few could be pro- 
duced, down to the thousands on that means of locomotion, the feet, 
that the Lord made for mortals. 


Here, surely, was an early protest hurled at an oncoming auto- 
motive age. 
“The military were also there,” says Mr. Raybold, 


in their tarnished uniforms, and with their glittering arms. The music 
sounded dolefully as the wagon approached containing Mulliner, his 
coffin, and the faithful three, Pedicord, Cromwell, and Budd. The 
huge procession passed out of Burlington, over Ewling’s Bridge, to a 
place called Gallows Hill. The wagon halted under the fatal tree, and 
the soldiers were arranged around the vicinity in a square. The dense 
mass of anxious spectators pressed closer and closer to the object on 
which all eyes were now fixed. Mulliner rose and gazed upon the 
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crowd; his countenance seemed unchanged; he spoke at some length, 
he acknowledged his gilt, and begged the people to pray for him; 
then, closing his eyes, he sat down and appeared to be in an agony of 
prayer.... 


A few moments later Joe Mulliner, of whom this is surely a 
different picture than any that has been given him in the last 
hundred years, was “an humble Christian in the presence of God.” 

The rest is anticlimax. Those who witnessed the execution for 
treason seem to have celebrated the event with liquid assistance. 
When they learned that Joe had been buried in close proximity 
to a graveyard of the more respectable, howbeit a potter’s field, 
they dug him up and dragged his corpse back to the land from 
which he had come. There, on land of a wife who never has becn 
identified and may have been entirely unofficial, he was buried 
again. This is the grave at Crowleytown, marked by two tomb- 
stones—the grave of Joe Mulliner who was hanged in three places 
and buried in two. # 


A TWIST OF TWISTERS 


HE tongue twister is the delight of children, the tool of 

teachers of clear articulation, and the test the bibulous 

guest gives himself to see if he should go home or have 
another one. Some of those which follow are favorites; others may 
be new to you as they were to us.—EDIToR 


MR. SEE and Mr. Soar were old friends. See owned a saw and Soar, 
a seesaw. Now See’s saw sawed Soar’s seesaw before Soar saw See, which 
made Soar sore. Had Soar seen See’s saw before See sawed Soar’s seesaw, 
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then See’s saw would not have sawed Soar’s seesaw. But See saw Soar 
and Soar’s seesaw before Soar saw See’s saw. So See’s saw sawed Soar’s 
seesaw. It was a shame to let See see Soar sore just because See’s saw 
sawed Soar’s seesaw. (Collected by Helen Lengyel) 


Neady Nipper nipped his neighbor’s nutmegs. 

If Neady Nipper nipped his neighbor’s nutmegs, 

Where are the nutmegs 

That Neady Nipper nipped? (Collected by Dorothy Stewart) 


Roderick Rolland tried to roll a round roll round. 
If Roderick Rolland tried to roll a round roll round, 
Where's the round roll 
Roderick Rolland tried to roll round? 
(Collected by Florence Bender) 


A tutor who tooted the flute, 

Tried to tutor two tooters to toot. 

Said the two to the tutor, 

“Is it harder to toot or to tutor two tooters to toot?” 
(Collected by Hazel Revelle) 


Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers; 

A peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked. 

If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, 

Where's the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked? 
(Collected by Avis Chamberlain) 


She sells sea shells by the seashore, and the sea shells that she sells 
are sea shells I know. (Collected by Avis Chamberlain) 


The skunk sat on a stump. 
The skunk thunk the stump stunk; 
The stump thunk the skunk stunk. 
(Collected by Avis Chamberlain) 


Who will wet the wet whetstone, 
While Willie whistles wistfully? 
(Collected by Isabel Campbell) 
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Betty Barter bought a bit of bitter butter. But said she, “My 
butter’s bitter, and if I put it in my batter, it will make my batter 
bitter. But a bit of better butter will but make my batter better.” 
So she bought a bit of better butter, put it in her bitter batter, and 
it made her bitter batter better. (Collected by Louise E. Stone) 


I never felt felt feel flat like that felt felt. 
(Collected by Louise E. Stone) 


Moses supposes his toeses are roses, but toeses aren’t roses like Moses 


supposes his toeses to be. (Collected by Louise E. Stone) 
# 


LANDON'’S OULD DOG 
AND HOGMANAY FAIR 


By FRANK EAMES 


ELL OVER half a century ago, the East Branch of 

the St. Regis River became the scene of lumbering 

operations. Many of the crewmen came off the 

Upper Ottawa, and the hardy type were, in the main, descendants 

of the Scottish Highlanders who were part of Sir William John- 

son’s forces from the neighborhood of Johnson Hall. They 

brought to the St. Regis their songs and festivals such as Hog- 
manay, the celebration of New Year's Eve. 

With these sons of the old Royalists were intermingled many 

sturdy lads of Irish stock, as well as French Canadians and some 
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half-blood Indians. Each group contributed its songs and games to 
camp life and to holidays. 

Many a wild dance within log walls dispelled the roar of a 
raging storm over the twin peaks of the “Ragged,” and buckskin 
moccasin vied with botte sauvage in pounding tired troubles 
away. Stunts of many kinds, tricks and games, songs and hilarious 
fun prevailed most of the time. 

“Lift the Sheep” sometimes ended in a rough-and-tumble 
battle when the unfortunate “sheep” was dropped in a sitting 
position into a washbowl of ice-cold water. This was generally 
popular from the fact that the chosen “sheep” was either a smart 
aleck, or a bad-tempered person whose companionship was dis- 
agreeable. 

Two songs much in demand at celebrations were “Landon’s 
Ould Dog” and “Hogmanay Fair.” Both songs came off the Coul- 
onge River, a branch of the Ottawa, where the “Landon’s Ould 
Dog” was a shantyman’s composition. 

It seems a widow kept a boarding house for a crew of river- 
drivers. Her house was below a falls, and somewhere not far above, 
a farmer named Landon had dressed a sheep so that the household 
might have some fresh meat. It was resolved by the river gang 
that the sheep should be stolen from Landon’s barn where ‘twas 
hung to chill, and brought down to the widow’s for a big blowout. 
Unfortunately for the scheme, there was a traitor in the know, 
who advised Landon what was to take place. 

Landon had an old collie dog whose days were nigh spent, 
and the informer suggested that he be allowed to kill the dog, 
dress it, and hang it in place of the mutton that would be stolen 
that night. Landon agreed. Sure enough, the dog was stolen and 
hustled off to the feast which occurred according to schedule. 

Tim McCarty in his rollicking manner sang the details, and 
told how— 
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The widdy bein’ titled + to see so much mate, 
She down wit’ the bottle, give Dinny a thrate?; 


Then supper bein’ over, all ready to jog, 
Dang little they thought they'd et Landon’s ould dog! 


Hey! But ye’re welcome all o’ yez, 
Heartily welcome. 
Gramachree’ welcome . . . iverry wan. 


I regret that I cannot recall the whole of this rare bit, but I do 
expect it will recur to memory in the future. 

Hogmanay belongs particularly to the Scotch. The version of 
“Hogmanay Fair’ given here is the one I recall. If there are others, 
I have not heard them. This presentation comes from my exper- 
iences in the Adirondack Mountains of Franklin County, New 
York. The air is simple and the chorus almost a drone, but catchy 
and easily remembered. 


Laist Hogmanay at Glascae fair-r 

There was I, an’ mysel,’ an’ sever-r-ral mair-r, 
Sae we a’ resolved we'd hae a tar-r-re 

Sae aff we gaed tae Rothsay, O. 


Dar-r-ra-ma doom-ma-doom-a-day 
Dar-r-ra-‘ma-doom-ma-daddy, O; 
Dar-r-ra-ma doom ma doom a day, 
The day we went tae Rothsay, O. 


We stairted frae the Bromielaw 4 

Midst hail an’ r-rain an’ sleet an’ snaw; 
At saxty minutes aifther-r twa 

We landed doon at Rothsay, O. 


A sojer-chap called Raglan Will 
Wha’s barracks lie on Barron Hill, 
Went aff wi’ a tanner® tae get a jill 
The day we went tae Rothsay, O. 
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"Twas his regimentals done the trick, 
He was apprehended gay and quick— 
Baith him an’ the whusky got the Nick® 
The day we went tae Rothsay, O. 


In sairch o’ lodgins we did slide, 

Tae find some place where-r-re we could bide; 
There were for-r-rty-eight o’ us inside 

This lodgin’ hoose i’ Rothsay, O. 


We went tae bed to r-rest at ease, 

An’ someone happened for to sneeze, 
An’ they waukened half a million fleas 
I’ this lodgin’ hoose o’ Rothsay, O. 


I'd noticed sever-r-ral kinds o’ bugs— 

Some wer-r-re as big as dyer’s clugs’— 

An’ they sat’n the table an’ cocked their lugs, 
An’ sang, “Hur-r-roo for Rothsay, O!” 


Says R-rickery Tam: “I’m gaen tae sing.” 
Says I: “Ye’ll nae do sich a thing— 

But if ye’ll all go mak’ a r-ring, 

I'll clear the hail o’ Rothsay, O.” 


“Well, then,” said Tam, “Ye may gang tae. . . well, 
The name o’ the place I’m nae gang tae tell.” 

Says I, “Ye maun gang an’ dae that yersel, 

But tell ’em ye came frae Rothsay, O.” 


Some said, “ "Twas time we did a lope.” 

Sae we went an’ we joined the Band o’ Hope, 
Syne the po-lice wadnae let us stope 

Another day i’ Rothsay, O. 


1 Tickled. 

2 Treat. 

8 The word “Gramachree” was uttered with wild glee and pronounced with 
stress on the aspirates, thus: “Gr-ha-ha-machree.” 

4A section of Glasgow. 

5 Sixpence. 

¢“Got the Nick” means “were arrested,” from “Nicker,” meaning policeman. 

T Clogs. # 











THE LOST TREASURE 
OF THE ONEIDAS 


By GEORGE W. WALTER 


N THE NORTHERN shore of Oneida Lake, about 

thirteen miles west of the city of Rome, is a long for- 

gotten Reservation cemetery of the Oneida Indians. 
Old-timers living in the vicinity swear that a great treasure lies 
buried there in a grave, guarded by the spirit of an Oneida chief. 
At various intervals throughout the year a ball of fire, resembling 
an orange, hovers in the air twenty feet above the treasure trove. 
For over a century countless treasure hunters have vainly tried to 
discover the source of the mysterious light and locate the buried 
hoard, but when they reach a certain point near the sacred Oneida 
ground, the light vanishes, to reappear mockingly as the seekers 
turn back. 

Long before the Oneidas removed to Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
so the story goes, a family named Belknap owned a tract of land 
adjacent to the northern boundary of the reservation. 

One night the elder Belknap had a dream. In his dream an 
Oneida warrior appeared before him. He motioned for the farmer 
to follow him, and Belknap did, through the cleared fields of his 
land and the woods beyond until they came at length to the 
ancient cemetery. Then the Indian took Belknap by the arm and 
led him to a certain spot in the sacred ground. 

“Here lies a great Chief of the Oneidas,” the warrior said in 
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the language of his people. Belknap, who had no knowledge of 
the Oneida tongue, was amazed to discover he understood every 
word. 

“And here, buried with him, lies a stone crock containing the 
treasures of the Oneidas, the gold and silver taken from the French 
and the gold and jewels of the Spaniards who once settled on our 
land. The gods of my fathers have given you this treasure. Go and 
bring tools to dig. When you find the stone crock containing 
these treasures, you must turn around three times before you try 
to remove it. If you do not do this simple thing, the gods will be 
angered and the treasure will be lost from all men forever. Hear 
me, my brother. I have spoken.” 

As the warrior finished speaking, there was a rumble of thun- 
der in the sky, and Belknap found himself standing alone in the 
cemetery. It was then he awoke from his dream. 

The farmer arose early the following morning. He said nothing 
to his family about his vivid dream but started out before break- 
fast with a pick and shovel. He followed the route across his fields 
and through the forest as he had done in his dreams. When at 
length he came to the cemetery, he experienced no difficulty in 
locating the exact spot his warrior guide had pointed out. 

Belknap set to work furiously with his tools. In a short time 
his pick struck a piece of flagstone, breaking it in half. There, 
before his cyes was the stone crock with the jewels and gold reflect- 
ing the light of the morning sun. 

The farmer cried out in his excitement. Forgetting his instruc- 
tions to turn around three times before touching the treasure, he 
tossed aside his tools and, falling on his knees, greedily tore away 
the dirt surrounding the crock with his bare hands. At length it 
stood free. 

There was a rumble of distant thunder in the cloudless sky, 
but Belknap failed to hear it. He laid eager fingers on the rim 
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of the crock. As he did so, the earth seemed to tremble as a bolt 
of lightning flashed downward. Belknap threw up his hands and 
sprawled headlong beside the crock he had uncovered. 

It was almost dark when the farmer regained consciousness and 
was able to crawl home. He was put to bed and remained there 
for several days suffering from the shock. As soon as he had 
sufficiently recovered, he hurried to the cemetery. He found the 
excavation he had made, but there was no sign of the crock of 
treasure, nor any indication that there had been one in the 
Indian grave, 

That night the ball of fire appeared for the first time, swaying 
over the spot where the treasure had been. 

It has been said Belknap spent the rest of his life trying to find 
his lost treasure. Down through the years the ball of fire entices 
the treasure seeker for the riches no man shall ever possess. # 


THREE SHORT TALES 


A BARROOM TALE 
As Collected by Dorothy Caughran from Hal Borland 


A FELLOW went into a saloon and ordered a glass of whisky. 
Instead of drinking it, he poured it into his pocket. The bar- 
tender noticed this but decided not to say anything. He ordered a 
second glass and poured that into his pocket. Again the bartender 
looked but never said a word. Upon seeing him do the same 
with a third glass he said to the man, “Do you realize that you 
have ordered three glasses of whisky and poured every drop of 
each of them into your pocket?” At that a little blood-shot, 
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bleary-eyed mouse stuck his head out of the pocket and said, 
“That’s none of your damn business—and none of the cat’s either.” 


THE VIRTUE OF REPENTANCE 
As collected by Shirley McConnell from Robert McConnell 


ONE WINTER NIGHT Jack Rutledge, returning from the 
village full of good cheer, thought the thing he wanted most to 
eat when he got home was a great big platter of ham and eggs. 
Unfortunately he had no ham. 

Here temptation walked in. Everybody knew the priest had 
the best hams in Highmarket. The smokehouse was very close 
and unguarded. Shortly after, Jack was headed homeward with 
a ham under his arm. As he began to sober up he realized the 
enormity of his crime. 

He wheeled about and soon was knocking at the priest’s door. 
Jack with head bowed said, ‘Father, I have sinned. I stole this 
ham. I want to give it to you.” The priest drew back and said, 
“Oh no, Jack, you must return it to the one from whom you 
stole it.” Jack mournfully replied, “I tried but he don’t want it.” 
The priest answered, “Well, Jack, then you may keep it.” 


THE VALUABLE WIFE 
As Collected by Hazel Revelle from E. B. Revelle 


THERE WAS a tight-fisted chap who very dearly loved his wife. 
They had spent a good deal of money on their honeymoon, but 
after that they were interested only in saving money. He was very 
good to her, and as their twentieth wedding anniversary approach- 
ed, he decided they should go back to the lake where they had 
gone when they were first married. She was very happy about it 
and they left for a whole week of fun. 
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The first day of their vacation, they went out boating. A storm 
came up, and the man was unable to handle the boat, so that 
finally it capsized. The man could swim, but his wife couldn't. 
He grabbed her and swam a short distance, but it soon became 
too much for him; it was now a matter of self-preservation. He 
had to let her go and barely managed to make the shore himself. 
He had the lake dragged that day and the next, but the body 
could not be found. 

Finally, he decided that he would have to go back to work 
and left word to be notified as soon as the body was found. A 
week later he received a telegram saying that the body had been 
found with three fish attached to it. An authority on fish had said 
that they were valued at $3,500. The man immediately sent back 
the message, “Send the check and reset the trap.” + 


Barm Lore 


[From the Folklore Archive at the Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown, 
formerly at State College for Teachers, Albany. Collected by various 
students, New York State College for Teachers, 1941-1946.—Eprror] 


WART REMEDIES 


If someone gives you a penny, throw it away over your shoulder, 
and any warts you have will go away. 


Rub a piece of salt bacon on a wart, put the bacon on a string, and 
twirl it above your head thirty times. Then bury it under an oak tree 
and wish for thirty days for the wart to disappear. 


Rub the warts with a strawberry. Place the strawberry in the bowl 
of a clay pipe, and then put the pipe under a stone. When the berry 
rots, the warts will disappear. 
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Stand in the light of the waning moon and say, while you stroke 
the warts: “That which I stroke, fade away quickly, in the name of 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 


Put a chalk mark, an X, over the oven door. By the time the mark 
has worn away, your wart will have disappeared. 


If you wet your hands in water in which the chickens play or 
drink, you will get warts. To lose them, rub them with steam from the 
windows. 


Place a common pin in the hem of the skirt of a woman suffering 
from a wart, unknown to her. When the pin drops out of the hem, 
the wart will disappear. 


Rub “fire woed” (the phosphorescent wood) on it. 


To cure warts wash them in an empty basin in which the moon 
shines. 


Three buttons bound together with a thread and laid in a coffin 
will cure warts. 


If you steal a black cat and bury it at midnight your warts will 
disappear. 

Wait until someone dies, then just at midnight go to the grave- 
yard and call to the devil. He will take away your warts. 

Striking warts with the undertaker’s hammer will cure them. 


Spit on a wart and rub it seven times upward with the finger while 
someone chants a hocus-pocus rhyme. 


Find a bone, turn it over and throw it away, walking off without 
looking. 

Get a stone at midnight, spit on it, and put it on a rafter in the 
attic. In eight weeks turn it over. Observe discreetly. 


Rub warts with the head of a pin, hide the latter and do not look 
for it. 


Dip a dishcloth in pig’s blood and bury the cloth. The warts will 
disappear. 
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Prick the wart through a wedding ring with a gooseberry thorn. 


Make an incision of the bark of an apple tree, and when the place 
grows over the warts will be gone. 


Tortoise tail will cure warts. This is effective only in May. 


Rub the wart with a black radish and put it under the eaves of 
the house. 


Take a wet dishrag and rub it on an onion. Put it in a dead log 
and leave it until the log falls. When it does the wart will go. 


Rub a pea across the wart and throw it in a well. If it doesn’t grow 
the wart will go away. 


Rub seven grains of corn on the warts, then feed the corn to your 
neighbor’s chickens. 


Rub the wart with a piece of lard with the skin on, and then hang 
the lard outside the window towards the south. As the lard melts the 
warts will leave. 


Let a green grasshopper bite your wart, and it will disappear. 


Rub a wart on the sole of new shoes. When the sole wears out the 
wart will be gone. 


To remove warts rub a broken toothpick on them. 


Cut your fingernail to the quick and when it grows out the wart 
will be gone. 


Hold your hand so deep in water that you cannot see the wart. 
If you kiss the wart, and then kiss someone the wart will come off. 


Buy five cents worth of candy, eat it all, and your warts will dis- 
appear. 














Correspondence 


Miss Helen Fraedin of 71 Stockholm Street, Brooklyn, writes 
to Professor Harold Thompson: 


This is a fan letter written to you as a representative of the Society. 
In the Spring issue of the New York Folklore Quarterly you wanted 
to know of those interested in joint meetings. May I be put on your 
list? 

I enjoyed the January eighteenth meeting tremendously. You see, 
I am an engineer (by trade). While preparing for this very unimag- 
inative profession I had little time for very much outside of school 
work. Now that I have delicious leisure, I have become interested in 
handicraft work and folkmusic. It was one step from “Music for the 
Seven Million” to the Folklore Society. As a novice, I found every 
word of the January eighteenth meeting fascinating. 

I do not remember whether it was in your introduction of Dr. 
Jagendorf or in his talk of “Hancock—One Town’s Lore” that the 
name of Doodletown came up. Almost everyone in the audience and 
on the platform nodded knowingly, and nothing more was said of it. 
What was Doodletown? Where was it (choice of New York or Jersey) ? 
Why was it so interesting? By sheer coincidence, I found it on Sunday 
—well, almost. A group of us took a bus ride up to Bear Mountain. 
Just at the intersection where the bus leaves the main highway to go 
uphill to the Inn was the sign DOODLETOWN. 

After lunch, two of us went back to the sign which told us that 
the hamlet was one-half mile uphill. We went. We had covered about 
half the distance when a barking and toothsome dog on a trolley came 
toward us. The other girl was down the hill and up on the signpost 
before I could point out the trolley. We never did see Doodletown, 
and I do not know when I shall be there next. A state trooper said 
that there were “hillbillies and hermits” and the best fiddle-maker 
in these parts in Doodletown. 
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To me this is better than a mystery book. I use the bibliography 
of the QUARTERLY as a starting point and go off at merry tangents. 
By the time I recover from square dancing and cataloguing my records 
and all the other niceties of living, there is so little time to trace my 
Doodletown story and the Jackson whites and dozens of other inter- 
esting threads. 

Professor William Miller of Ohio thought he could get forty dol- 
lars for four dimes spelling out FORD. We Brooklynites out Bunyaned 
him. For the proper four Lincoln pennies we were to receive an auto 
from Henry himself. I believed that story until last week, when I 
asked a coin collector about it in all earnestness. 

Yes, I have found a new glowing spot for the Folklore Society, and 
I hope the meetings come frequently and soon. So far the Library 
of Congress and I have had a singularly one-way correspondence. I 
trust you will let me know when meetings are held. 


The following copy of a letter from Harry Cole Bates to 
Professor William Marion Miller, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, has been sent to the Editor: 


Your report in the New York FOLKLORE QuarRTERLy, Spring 1947 
number, headed “Henry Ford and Four Dimes,” reminds me of a 
practice in which I participated as a small boy, although it hardly 
comes under the head of folklore. 

In Washington, D. C., some forty-five years ago the topmost cover 
of a milk bottle was the round paraffined pasteboard top which usually 
bore printed on it the name and address of the dairy and an adver- 
tising slogan.The myth which to some degree inspired our activities 
was that if one obtained a complete collection of such milk bottle 
tops from every dairy in the city, one would receive a baseball uniform. 

These milk bottle tops, being round and fairly hard, could be 
traded, matched (like pennies), or tossed (all the heads going to one 
person and all the tails to another), and despite their superlative 
ability to collect dirt, were easily conveyable in coat or trouser pocket. 
I never heard of anybody getting the baseball suit—indeed, I never 
knew where one would go to undertake to collect, but it was good 
sport, though hardly clean. 
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With regard to coins, I am no numismatist, but I recall that for 
many years I collected the 1909 pennies of the first Lincoln edition 
which bear the initials of the sculptor, V.D.B. I suppose if one lived 
long enough, they might have some value yet. 


FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 


A HIGH SCHOOL FOLKLORE MAGAZINE 


By WILLIAM J. REEDY 


E were reading a short story by Washington Irving 

about the Hudson Valley one morning in the first 

of my four American literature classes. With a 
stretch of the imagination one can bridge the distance between 
our school and the Hudson shore. Perhaps that is the reason why 
a goodly amount of interest was shown in this particular lesson. 
Background reading in Irving had been assigned previous to the 
lesson, and the students were familiar with his legend-type tales. 
An informal discussion of the legends of the Hudson Valley fol- 
towed, and a fund of material latent in the class surprisingly came 
to light. There was apparently something of vital interest in the 
local tales which the students had been reading. 

Hearsay invaded the lesson. Someone told about Spuyten 
Duyvil (the Parkway of the same name runs by our door). Three 
versions of “spiting the devil” sprang up in the class. The trump- 
eter of Peter Stuyvesant and the street in the vicinity which 
bears his name came in for a hearing; someone told of the Battle 
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of Hastings and the house with the cannon ball lodged in its 
corner; another lad knew a tale of pirate gold hidden near Hell 
Gate. I felt that we were on a new and interesting track, and so 
assignments were made in reading further into Irving's legends, 
as well as into ballads and tales of New England. Further discus- 
sion of the readings stimulated in some an interest in the general 
topic of folklore. 

Next we moved to a detailed study of the ballad form and 
content. With the aid of a portable phonograph we listened to a 
collection of American ballad recordings. And then, just as things 
began to liven up, I found the syllabus pointing to the clock... 
there were many other topics to be covered, and so we went on. 
Several days later, however, I found an album of records on the 
desk entitled, This Is My Country. The following morning 
students brought with them such recordings as “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” “John Brown’s Body,” “A Ballad For 
Americans,” ‘““The Wayfaring Stranger,” and “American Cowboy 
Ballads.” Since class time was pressing us, we played the records 
later that day in the library. After the playing, a brief, enthusiastic 
session devoted to the legends read and told during the week led 
one lad to remark, “I know a lot of stuff like that down in Kings- 
bridge . . . like the ghost of Van Corlear, who rides on Hallowe’en. 
...’’ Someone from Mount Vernon had a tale about famous old 
St. Paul’s Church. I looked worriedly at my watch and made in an 
offhand way what I hoped to be a concluding remark . . . that it 
would be interesting if the fellows put these stories together in a 
class project .. . a paper or magazine, perhaps. 

And then suddenly I had a staff of six workers—the liveliest 
writers in my Junior Year Classes—who were asking for help in 
getting some folklore “‘stuff’ together. We had a long, friendly 
meeting the first Friday of the month and decided upon the fol- 
lowing plan. If we were to interest the rest of the class and, if 
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possible, the school in general in folklore, we ought to devote 
the first edition to several editorials explaining what folklore is, 
where it is to be found, and who has already gone deeply into its 
mine. We then planned to have a few samples of hero tales, a tall 
tale perhaps, certainly a few local legends (Riverdale is rich in 
legend)—and then to see the result. Our only equipment was a 
rather stubbon old mimeograph machine, three packages of paper 
which the Juniors supplied, and a borrowed stapling machine. 

One lad drew an attractive stencil cover. The principal imme- 
diately approved the undertaking and wrote a hearty letter of 
wishes for success. In a few days the Literature Classes were 
poring proudly over a twelve-page “mimeo’d” class magazine in 
folklore. Many of the local items drew comments, laughs, and 
surprise. Guest writers from other classes offered material. The 
head of the History Department suggested an article. Extra copies 
of the initial edition were sold by the Juniors through the librar- 
ian. Somehow the thing caught on. 

I have been thumbing through standard works on folklore 
striving by leaps and bounds to keep up with the students and if 
possible get out in front a little with some knowledge of the best 
means to direct their wholesale energy. We have had four editions 
of our little folklore publication, and after my pointing out 
certain advantages of the work, my principal has wholeheartedly 
supported the suggestion that Folklore become a school publica- 
tion and get itself a real print-job face-lifting. We have assembled 
what we think is the best of our material, and it will be printed 
and bound for our first issue this September. From here in the 
school will assume the responsibility of publication, and so our 
mimeograph days are over. 

Our magazine is scarcely beyond its infancy. We meet on Fri- 
day afternoons and decide upon a theme for each issue—will it be 
houses of interest in folklore, street names, local heroes, American 
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folklore and its European counterparts? At our next meeting we 
read over the copy and exchange ideas. It has been our policy 
to include always selections from established collections of folk- 
lore in our publication until the students get the “feel” of folk- 
lore material. We intend gradually to build up our own folklore 
collection. 

Folklore is scarcely beyond its infancy and needs much guid- 
ance, advice, organization, and a more integrated relation to the 
curriculum. We have a staff of eight young men working now. 
Each issue has been under the direction of a different editor. 
I hoped that by thus rotating the management of various details 
—the assigning of topics, reading of copy, typing, meeting dead- 
lines—the boys would eventually see the tasks for which they were 
best suited and this year approach their work with greater assur- 
ance. This handful of Juniors who began the magazine last year 
is the nucleus of this year’s school publication—for it has grown 
to just that. They should be trained to some extent and capably 
pass on their knowledge to underclassmen who are now members 
of the Staff. 

Folklore lends itself, moreover, to the inherent inclination of 
young people for collecting things; collecting legends and tales 
is no exception. The sources of such collections begin in the 
home: family stories, fairy tales, beliefs, and the like. My students 
are especially interested in local stories of old houses, the names 
of streets, parks, neighborhoods. We are very fortunate since 
stories in the locale of the school itself are everywhere about us. 

Gradually we shall try to intensify not only our folklore study 
but a study of forms in literature in order to better evaluate the 
literature of the nation itself. Thus we shall be able to see the 
relation between folklore and American literature. Teddy Roose- 
velt sensed the educative value of folklore when he wrote to John 
Lomax, “Your subject is not only exceedingly interesting to the 
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student of literature, but also to the student of the general history 
of the West.” The same may be said of folklore in any section of 
the country. 

This year our magazine plans to integrate its folklore articles 
with topics which will be covered in the American history course. 
I have found that to some extent our work has supplemented the 
course in American literature by helping the students to acquire 
in various degrees some knowledge of the spirit of the nation as 
revealed in its folk story. 

What my group has especially appreciated is the fact that their 
natural outside interests (it is amazing how many boys collect 
folk music recordings) and their natural love of a good story, 
particularly one that is in the balance between the real and the 
fictional, can become an integral part of their school work. The 
old barrier between the student and his objective knowledge 
lowers. 

Folklore is a new thing in our school—and we shall make every 
effort to keep it new and fresh for all our students—writers and 
readers alike. There is a whole undiscovered world in local folk- 
lore and our youthful Alexanders need no longer weep because 
there are no more worlds to conquer. # 











CITY BILLET 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


PRING-INTO-SUMMER was a busy season. Our own 

New York City group of the NYFS held a folklore evening 

open to the public at Columbia University on May 12. 
George Herzog presided over very informal introductions of 
interested groups and individuals. Pete Seeger, Barbara Bender, 
Dorothy Burnham Rose, and Edgar R. Clark sang, Margot Mayo 
and Mrs. Michael Herman led square dancing. Personal impres- 
sions: pride over Mrs. Rose’s delightful Maine ballads (which I 
have recorded); regret that time prevented our hearing from Red 
Thunder Cloud. General impression: number of high-school age 
youngsters turning out. . . Another gala occasion was the New- 
York Historical Society’s annual Strawberry Festival, June 9, at 
which Richard Dyer-Bennet sang . . and the June 8 Folk Arts 
Afternoon of the Folk Arts Center, on which Elizabeth Burchenal 
reported on UNESCO folk activities. Miss Burchenal has been 
on tour speaking on “Folk Dancing—A Liberal Art,” for physical 
education and recreation leaders across the States. .. And Rod 
La Farge ran a bonanza picnic for the Garden State Country 
Dancers (New Jersey to you) at the end of May. All square and 
folk dance groups of New York City received invitations . . And 
speaking of New Jersey, the NJFS outings stretched into June, 
and extra doings included the sponsorship of a bibliography, One 
Hundred South Jersey Novels, by Horace G. Richards. . . In 
re publications, how many of us missed Plainville, U.S.A. when it 
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first came out? It’s by “James West,” who is none other than our 
old friend Carl Withers—an anthropological study of a south- 
western Missouri village made into fascinating reading. Like 
“Middletown,” “Plainville” is nameless. It was chosen as a typical 
rural community, and I think New Yorkers will be amazed at and 
enthalled by the customs and psychological patterns of the vil- 
lagers. Lots of traditional material in this, but it’s good news to 
hear that the folklore of Plainville is to be the subject of Withers’ 
next book, with stress on its functional aspect. . . Ralph Steele 
Boggs teaching Spanish-American folklore at the University of 
New Mexico summer school, and Mari Sandoz heading the 
Writer's Workshop at the University of Wisconsin. . . Folk fes- 
tivals at Asheville, N. C., August, 7, 8, 9, and at Renfro Valley, 
Ky. on August 1. . . And—news flash—Richard Dyer-Bennet start- 
ing a folksong school at Aspen, Colorado. Room, board, concerts, 
theatre, radio, skiing, and careful training in folksinging and folk- 
lore at a minimum fee. 


REMEMBER Willard H. Bonner’s article on Captain Kidd in the 
February, 1946, QARTERLY? It interested Henry C. Beck, who was 
at the time Editor of Rutgers University Press; he contacted 
Professor Bonner and a book resulted—Pirate Laureate, the Life 
and Legends of Captain Kidd. I found considerable New York 
City tidbits, e.g., Kidd’s ownership of a good chunk of the Wall 
Street region, and his country estate at 74th Street! Bonner gives 
the story of Kidd’s political misfortunes (he was caught between 
Whigs and Tories) and the various buried treasure theories; he 
also traces literary piracy of the Kidd legends. . . More of the 
engaging past appears in Our Lusty Forefathers (Scribner's) by 
Fairfax Downey. Singled out from diaries, letters, and other 
source material are hilarious incidents and information about 
colonial and nineteenth-century life, all very human (but very!) 
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and good reading. . . Another source book, this time on life at 
sea, is The Cap’n’s Wife (Syracuse University Press), which 
Albert J. George has put together out of the diary that Didama 
Kelley Doane kept during 1866-1868 while voyaging with her 
husband Uriel, and Uriel’s log of the clipper Granger, lost in 
1877. Full of the vigor and danger of sailing days, in spite of the 
laconic style of logbooks. . . Wilderness Road is an inland saga, 
Robert L. Kincaid’s history of the trail to Kentucky from the 
Indian and Daniel Boone trace to the present highway. Compiles 
previously .scattered data into one of those competent dull 
accounts, very useful to the specialist. This is the first volume in 
Bobbs Merrill's projected American Trails series. . . Arkansas is 
the sudden subject of two regional treatments: John Gould Flet- 
cher, poet and native son, offers Arkansas (University of North 
Carolina Press) and Marguerite Lyon has done Hurrah for 
Arkansas for Bobbs Merrill. The first is the one for serious infor- 
mation, well written, not exactly compelling but anyhow lively 
and anecdotal, all the way from Spaniards to sharecroppers. The 
roaring frontier aspects are duly recounted; both conservative 
and independent, and southern and western characteristics of 
the state are analyzed. Folklorists should note reports on festivals 
and holidays. Good index. . . Mrs. Lyon turns out to be a well- 
known midwestern columnist—‘Marge of Sunrise Mountain 
Farm’—and Hurrah for Arkansas is an enthusiastic folksy descrip- 
tion of people and places. Kind of book that makes you want to 
drop everything and go, to sample good food, neighborliness, and 
mountain views. . . Working southward now, there’s an odd title 
likely to be overlooked by many, Children of the Cumberland by 
Claudia Lewis (Columbia University Press). Teacher’s-eye view 
of a rural Tennessee section (played-out mines and lumber) .ind 
its youngsters, seen against the norm (not the word, surely!) of a 
New York City progressive school background. Vivid side lights 
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on family habits, traditional singing, feeding, church-going, etc., 
etc., and an unconscious tribute to the Tennessee children and 
way of life... Howard W. Odum’s Way of the South (Macmillan) 
is a strange sort of compilation, a mixture of Odum’s rhapsodical 
creative style and his social science essays. A disappointiment as 
summary and suggestion, and almost annoying to read hecause 
of frequent quotes, enumerations, lyrical gushes, etc., but still 
worth attention for its occasional detail of folk milieus. .. Another, 
to me, hectic effort is Haydie Yates’ 70 Miles from a Lemon 
(Houghton Mifflin). The good ole formula of married couple in 
the wilderness—this time it’s a Crow Indian reservation in the 
Big Horn Mountains, Wyoming. Cowhands, cattle, Indians, 
storms, heaven knows what all by now fail to astound, but the 
behavior of author and family is zany in the extreme. She had 
been a writer on the New Yorker, which of course doesn’t explain 
a thing. Glib and superficial, but anyhow entertaining. . . 


BOOKS ABOUT INDIANS are coming thick and fast, we're 
glad to note. The most rewarding is Sylvanus Morley’s The 
Ancient Maya (Stanford University Press), a monumental and 
painstakingly detailed survey, which is at the same time romantic 
and readable. Can’t imagine a better guide for travelers, or for 
stay-at-home laymen eager to recapture the America of the con- 
quistadors. Corn culture and its domination of life, vital statistics, 
marvelous photographs, complete geographical data, customs, 
religion, history—the whole picture is here. . . Along with this 
one thinks of Frances Toor’s Treasury of Mexican Folkways, pub- 
lished by Crown and comparable in title and encyclopedic cover- 
age to Ben Botkin’s American Treasury. But this is more personal 
(first-hand accounts of fiestas, cures, etc.) and less readable. The 
section on songs is the best and largest selection I’ve found on 
Mexico in a U.S. book—wish the music had been printed in larger 
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type. Illustrated and with some handsome photographs, this 
despite its faults is a must, since it will serve via an excellent 
index as a reference library of Mexican folklore. .. A badly needed 
title is Indians Before Columbus, edited by Martin, Quimby, and 
Collier for the University of Chicago Press. This does organize 
and itemize available information on North American Indians, 
and therefore is valuable, but it is overburdened with scholarly 
caution. Almost every sentence contains the word “probably” (sel- 
dom varied by so much as 4 “perhaps”), and the reader hoping 
for some concrete conclusions is left still hoping. . . John Day has 
published a charming little anthology of Indian prose and poetry 
in translation: The Winged Serpent, edited by Margot Astrov. 
This covers Eskimos, Peru and Central America as well as U.S. 
Indians, and is culled largely from writings by Boas, Benedict, 
Wissler, Densmore and other famous anthropologists. Chapter 
on influence of Christianity stresses significance of these Indian 
expressions during the period of cultural transition. . . Another 
book about Mexico which is especially fetching is John Hilton’s 
Sonora Sketchbook (Macmillan), full of birdlore, buglore and 
the best of conservational writing. An artist, Hilton observes and 
records his impressions with accuracy and dispatch, and his scien- 
tific and sociable bents make him an ideal collector. Folk customs, 
old world courtesy, sanitary arrangements, mules, ghost towns, 
hide-outs, folk tales. A delight. 


ODDS AND ENDS: Louis P. Woodcock telling me at the New 
York City meeting about some of her grandmother’s sayings. Of 
an unmarried lady: “Those that came afoot she spurned, and 
those that came on horses passed by.” “Queer as Dick’s hatband— 
went halfway around and tucked in.” And a neat one from Mr. 
Woodcock, “The sheep that bleats loses a mouthful.” . . Carl 
Carmer reading some his early ballads for the Poetry Society, 
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among ’em Steve Renfrew, the Outlaw Sheriff .. and A. M. Sulli- 
‘van of the same Society also using historical and traditional 
themes, e.g., The Ballad of John Castner. . . Replying to our query 
about the outcome of the lawsuit over “Rum and Coca Cola,” 
Dorothy Vander sends a Herald-Tribune clipping—Rupert Grant 
originally wrote “Victory Calypso” in 1943, and his rights were 
found to have been infringed. . . And does anyone know the 
progress of the rumored lawsuit by John Jacob Niles over 
“Venezuela”? . . In Washington, great activity at the Archive of 
American Folklore. Recording machines are going out to all parts 
of the country—one is to be in New York City at the New York 
Public Library, administered by Carlton Sprague Smith of the 
Music Division. . . George Korson and Marion Emrich’s new book 
of children’s folklore due any minute (Dial Press), promises to 
be the answer to teachers’ and librarians’ prayers . . and Betsy 
Korson, following in her illustrious Dad’s journalistic footsteps, 
edited high school paper for two years, now off to college. . . Flor- 
ence Naudain forwards a news item about a recent “black wed- 
ding” in Albany. A young engaged couple, killed in an auto- 
mobile crash, united by wedding ceremony before they were 
buried together. 


RECORDS: Eagle Records, Hollywood, has an album of Bascom 
Lamar Lunsford’s North Carolina songs: “Swannanoa Tunnel,” 
“Mr. Garfield,” “Jennie Jenkins,” “Little Marget,” “On the 
Banks of the Ohio,” “Springfield Mountain,” “Death of Queen 
Jane,” and “I Wish I Was a Mole in the Ground.” Lunsford also 
plans to re-record a “Memory Collection” for the Archive of 
American Folklore in the Library of Congress—315 of his songs 
are on file there. .. And the Archive is readying more albums for 
the public: Folk Music of Venezuela, edited by Juan Liscano; 
Afro-Bahaman Religious Songs, edited by Melville and Frances 
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Herskovits; Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite Miners, edited 
by George Korson; Songs of the Senecas of Coldspring Longhouse, 
edited by William N. Fenton; four albums of Anglo-American 
Songs and Ballads, edited by Duncan Emrich; Folk Music of 
Puerto Rico, edited by Richard A. Waterman; and Folk Music of 
Mexico and Guatemala, edited by Henrietta Yurchenko. . . Disc’s 
Ethnic Series is under way with Folk Music of the Central East, 
recorded in the Soviet Union by native artists. Set 132, $4.99; 
authentic and of great interest, with excellent explanatory booklet 
by Henry Cowell. Contents: 1505, Turkish-Armenia, Armenia; 
1506, Azerbaijan, Bukhar; 1507, Georgia, Uzbekistan. . . Another 
Disc album is 720, Songs We Remember, recorded in Spain: 6046, 
“Santa Espina,’”’ “Road to Aviles’; 6047, “Quelli Quelli Quer,” 
“Sevillanas.”” Two 10-inch records, $2.89. . . with Decca, note set 
A-511, $3.75, Afro-Caribbean Songs and Rhythm, by Katherine 
Dunham and Ensemble. Includes “Batucada” (Samba); “Soleil 
Oh!” (Haitian ceremonial song); “Callate’” (Guaracha); “Congo 
Moundong” (Haitian Congo Cult); “Choucounne” (Haitian 
merengue); ““Toitica la Negra” (Ritmo Santo-Cubano); “Aferin- 
comon” (Afro-Cuban cult chant); “Nago” (Haitian Voudun 
cult) . . also set A-524, $10.00, Cowboy Dances by Lloyd Shaw with 
the Duel in the Sun Square Dance Orchestra. Edited by Alan 
Lomax. Instructions on dances and calls, four 12-inch records. . 
and A-536, $10.00, Our Common Heritage, poems celebrating 
U.S. history recited by various Hollywood stars. . . Columbia 
offers Gene Autry’s Western Classics, set C-120, $2.89, in which 
are included “Home on the Range” and “Red River Valley” . . 
and album C-126, New Orleans Jazz, by Kid Ory and his Creole 
Jazz Band: 37274, “Bucket Got a Hole in It,” “Tiger Rag”; 37275, 
“Eh la Bas,” “Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho”; 37276, “Bill 
Bailey,” “Creole Bo Bo”; 37277, “The World’s Jazz Crazy,” “Fare- 
well to Storyville.” . . Single records of assorted pedigree: Colum- 
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bia 4368-M, Variations on Pop Goes the Weasel (Cailliet) by 
Carnegie Pops Orch., 75 cents; Columbia 37254, Birmingham 
Jail by Claude Sharpe, 53 cents. . . Folk themes in Morton 
Gould’s new Columbia set, M-MM-668, Robin Hood Dell Orch: 
“Cowboy Rhapsody,” “American Salute,” “Go Down Moses,” 
“Sometimes I Feel like a Motherless Child,” and Red Cavalry 
and Chinese marching tunes. . . Bing Crosby and Al Jolson do 
The Spaniard That Blighted My Life, Decca 40038 ($1.00) . . add 
note from Victor—Roy Rogers is narrating and singing the role 
of Pecos Bill in the forthcoming Disney film combining yarns of 
folk heroes, Johnny Appleseed and Paul Bunyan included. 


BOOKS AGAIN: Special folklore interest, for one reason or 
another, in these: Myles Dillon, Cycles of the Kings (Oxford); 
James (God Bless the Devil) Aswell, Native American Humor 
(Harper); Dan De Quille, The Big Bonanza (Knopf); Marius 
Barbeau, Alaska Beckons (Caxton-Macmillan); New World Pub- 
lishers’ A Proverb for It; Margot Mayo, American Square Dance 
(Sentinel); and Willis N. Bugbee, Echoes from the North (Bug- 
bee). . . Myles Dillon’s slim volume summarizes the most import- 
ant narratives in the last known group of Irish myths and his- 
torical legends—chronicles hidden in untranslated and unavailable 
MSS. Not complete, but a great help in representing a missing 
link in European tales, and essential for the comparative folk- 
lorist. Lists of MSS and their location, bibliographic references, 
detailed index. . . Native American Humor is a neatly edited 
anthology of choice bits up to and including Mark Twain. Ben 
Franklin’s retort to the British apropos of the Stamp Act is worth 
anyone’s $3.75, ditto the “Hospital for Liars” (both anonymous). 
Known authors are listed in a biographical appendix, and every 
selection is dated. .. Dan De Quille (William Wright) published 
The Big Bonanza in 1876; it has since been the basic source book 
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on Nevada’s famous Comstock Lode. Describes mines, mining 
booms, and mining towns, Indians, and odd characters. Original 
drawings. Very useful in its specific field. Wright, by the way, was 
a friend of Mark Twain, edited the Virginia City Enterprise for 
31 years. . . Alaska Beckons—but not to many, as a friend 
remarked. This beautifully illustrated and printed book is inter- 
esting in spots, but overpoweringly weighty in toto. A summary 
of Aleutian and Alaskan myths and their value as evidence of 
ancient migrations from Asia. .. A Proverb For It is an excep- 
tionally attractive volume of modern Greek proverbs, edited by 
B. J. Marketos, with drawings by John Vassos. Classified into 
abstract headings, such as Repentance, Subtlety, Impertinence, 
Love, Industry, etc., and thoroughly cross-indexed. . . Margot 
Mayo’s paper-bound booklet is a reprint, I believe, in demand 
now more than ever with the increase in square dancing. Thirteen 
of the best-known dances, careful directions and diagrams, music 
for 10 tunes, selected bibliography. .. And Echoes from the North 
contains unvarnished folk tales from Canada. Informants include 
Eskimos, Indians, French-Canadians, and World War II airmen, 
and the stories range from pre-white man myths through phantom 
vessels and wilderness yarns to recent anecdotes—twenty-five in all. 


YORK STATE stuff: Nyack and environs, including New York 
City, is the subject of a second book by Alice Beal Parsons, The 
World Around the Mountain (Dutton). Like The Mountain, this 
is spotty, but good quiet amusement. You'll find nothing folksy, 
however, and less description of local people and customs than in 
the first book. Mostly author’s reactions to slight social situa- 
tions. . . Straight New York City talk in Frank Weitenkampf’s 
Manhattan Kaleidoscope, published by Scribner’s. The early 
chapters, particularly ““The Boy and the Streets,” are fine remin- 
iscences and background for New York in the seventies, Through- 
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out are informative items for those eager for facts about the city 
and its inhabitants. . . Another book about our town is Harry 
Sylvester’s latest novel, Moon Gaffney (Holt). Here the group 
roughly classifiable as ‘“Tammany-Catholics” are held up to the 
light. Anticlerical, antigraft, pro-worker and pro-Negro, Sylvester 
writes a fast-moving powerful story, in which Moon develops 
from a yes-man to an honest person. Significant as a picture of 
one circle within the city. . . More about New York in George 
Sessions Perry’s Cities of America (Whittlesey House). Also about 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Fort Worth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Madison, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland (Me.), Salt Lake City, 
San Antonio, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D. C., and the 
author’s native Rockdale, Texas, First issued in the Satevepost, 
these portraits of cities are appealing essays, in which history, 
politics, economic evolution, and characteristics of citizens are 
woven neatly together, along with little things like food, festivals 
and peculiar quirks. Traveloguish, but full of plums. . . Samuel 
Hopkins Adams’ Banner by the Wayside (Random House) is a 
pleasure—good novel about canal days in New York, crammed 
with facts for the researcher and yet nonstop reading for the lay- 
man. Varied information, such as resurrecting cads (cadavers), 
hygiene, canal jargon, Book Boats, slang—and excitement inciden- 
tal to the Thalia theatrical group which tours canal towns and 
brings adventure and romance to the hinterland. . . 


ASSORTED ITEMS, all of direct or indirect importance to folk- 
lore readers: Homer Croy’s Corn Country in Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce’s American Folkways series—a superficial hodgepodge 
about the corn-growing states, in my opinion least good of this 
series. Still, like all regional titles, it can’t fail to contain a certain 
amount of warmth and novelty. Apropos of “Home on the 
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Range,’ Croy devotes a long chapter to it and votes for its Kansas 
origin. The Kansas argument seems, however, to depend on miss- 
ing written evidence, despite very good testimony of persons. 
Local legends, Indian tales, local sons, 4-H Clubs, social patterns, 
etc. . . And in Rinehart’s Rivers of America series, the latest 
arrival is Walter Hard’s The Connecticut. This is a slim chrono- 
logical account of the river valley from Canada to the Sound, and 
from the glacier through the nineteenth century. Space to early 
settlements, women’s rights, education, growth of industry, and 
anecdotes of Ethan Allen’s marriage proposal, Yankee peddler 
yarns, and such. . . The story of the 101 Ranch is told in Fred 
Gipson’s Fabulous Empire (Houghton Mifflin). One of the more 
vigorous, plain-spoken, and exhilarating books of the year. 
Oblique glances at Indian cures, wild Irishmen, the ways of horses 
and men, the Miller family, and the ranch show business. More 
of a treat than you'd think. . . John Myers Myers, who must be 
the world’s best digger-up of background, has this time done a 
novel about northern Mississippi in settling days, The Wild 
Yazoo (Dutton). Highly spiced with sex and events, and dubious 
as to authentic dialog, this has some pretty straight pictures of 
frontier inns, shivarees, fights and frolics. . . Another novel of 
interest is Touchstone (Rinehart) by two girls who write under 
the name of Lillian Janet. California in gold boom days—but 
local color is a minor part. A heavy love story and supplementary 
love stories keep things going in a very readable fashion, and 
night life in the theatrical and gambling world adds zip as well 
as verisimilitude. .. Music Time by Evelyn Hunt (Viking) is an 
especially good collection of forty-five folk and other tunes for 
young children (2 to 7). Each is illustrated (nice illustrations), 
and teachers’ hints and directions for games are included. . . Elie 
Siegmeister’s American Legends (Edwin B. Marks) contains the 
six composed songs in his current Disc Album . . and same firm 
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has The James A. Bland Songs compiled by Charles Haywood, and 
including ‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” “Oh Dem Golden 
Slippers,” and others often not credited to this little known Negro 
composer . . and a little off our beat but a pleasure, Grandma 
Moses, American Primitive (Doubleday)—a self-written biographi- 
cal note, plus explanations of a portfolio of her paintings, unfortu- 
nately most of them reproduced only in black and white. . . Lastly, 
as a reminder that classic mythology is also folklore, Richmond 
Lattimore’s translations of the Odes of Pindar (University of 
Chicago Press) newly present the complexity and beauty of sound 
of this early Greek poet. Source for sixth-century B.C. versions of 
the ancient hero tales. 


FOLKLORE TOUCH: Has Mr. Drury visited you yet? Beware! 
Well-spoken, tattered, and elderly, Mr. D. favors calling on folk- 
lorists in New York City and appealing for small loans. He men- 
tions names of various people in the field, particularly a (non- 
existent) Laura Somebody from Philadelphia, knows folklore 
periodicals, etc., and after a well-documented but unconvincing 
story, he asks for a sum to see him home to Bucks County. Com- 
paring notes with Svatvia Jacobson of Columbia University, I 
found she’d forked over double what I had, but we both thought 
Drury’s ingeniousness worth it. Besides, it’s indicative, don’t you 
think, of the growing prestige of folklore that it should attract its 
own specialized chancers (I mean from outside)? # 
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The Challenge of 
Industrial Relations 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


Lamont University Professor at Harvard 


Addresses itself squarely to the most fundamental 
questions that the community must decide in order 
to construct a labor policy which meets the problems 
created by the rise of unions. Among these basic issues 
are the relation of trade unions to the standard of 
living, the effect of trade unions on industrial manage- 
ment, democracy in trade unions, and the problem of 
controlling the power of the trade unions. 


“Professor Slichter is one of the all-too-small group 
of academicians who are trying to bring some adult 
thinking into the conduct of labor relations. His 
present book is valuable as a synthesis of the questions 
that must be answered if organized labor is to realize 
its potentialities for advancing the general welfare, as 
well as the welfare of its own members.” 

—New York Times 


203 pages, $2.50 


Cornell University Press 
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